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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  RECREATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  Helen  E.  Reames 


During  recent  years  volumes  of  information 
have  been  published  concerning  the  public 
and  its  leisure-time  activities,  while  many  of 
the  blind,  who  seemingly  have  more  idle 
hours  than  any  other  classified  group,  are 
still  not  recreation<onscious.  This  is  especially 
true  of  communities  where  the  lack  of  a 
school,  commission,  workshop,  or  lodge  for 
the  blind  prevents  their  enjoying  the  unifying 
and  socializing  outlets  which  usually  result 
from  affiliation  with  these  groups. 

This  limitation  was  keenly  felt  by  the  home 
teacher  for  the  blind  of  the  Family  Welfare 
Association  of  Montgomery  County,  who  was 
constantly  meeting  newly  blinded  persons 
who  needed  and  desired  the  association  with 
others  experiencing  the  same  handicap. 

At  the  time  our  Recreation  for  the  Blind 
project  was  proposed,  the  Family  Welfare 
Association  of  Montgomery  County,  a  family 


case-working  agency,  was  the  only  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  community  doing  work  for  the 
blind.  Their  function  in  this  matter  consisted 
of  securing  refractions  and  glasses  (when 
necessary)  for  children  in  low-income  fam¬ 
ilies  who  had  been  referred  to  us  for  this 
service  by  the  school  nurses.  This  same  pre¬ 
ventive  care  was  extended  to  adults  in  situa¬ 
tions  where  it  was  found  that  glasses  would 
help  an  individual  to  retain  or  secure  employ¬ 
ment.  There  was  also  included  on  the  staff  a 
home  teacher  who  instructed  both  pre-school 
blind  children  and  blind  adults.  In  addition 
she  was  responsible  for  placement  and  re¬ 
pairs  of  Talking  Book  machines,  circulation 
of  the  braille  edition  of  The  Reader’s  Digest, 
and  planning  with  parents  of  sightless  chil¬ 
dren  for  their  entrance  into  the  state  school 
for  the  blind.  When  problems  arose  among 
her  pupils  and  their  families  which  required 
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the  skill  of  a  case  worker,  they  were  referred 
by  the  case  consultant  of  the  organization  to 
a  trained  case  worker. 

With  these  factors  in  mind  it  can  be  easily 
understood  why  we  welcomed  the  suggestion 
of  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  that 
an  experimental  Works  Progress  Administra¬ 
tion  Recreation  for  the  Adult  Blind  Project 
be  established  in  Dayton.  The  Works  Prog¬ 
ress  Administration  offered  to  supply  a  direc¬ 
tor  and  additional  staff  as  the  need  indicated. 
They  were  unable,  however,  to  grant  any 
funds  for  either  the  maintenance  or  housing 
of  the  project.  Since  the  Family  Welfare  As¬ 
sociation  of  Montgomery  County,  as  indi¬ 
cated  above,  already  knew  many  of  the  blind 
in  the  county,  it  was  asked  to  sponsor  the 
program,  and  readily  agreed  to  do  so.  This 
sponsorship  included  the  equipping  and  use 
of  one  large  office,  two  recreation  rooms,  and 
the  provision  of  heat,  light,  and  telephone 
service,  as  well  as  the  co-operation  and  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  home  teacher  who  was  already 
acquainted  with  the  blind  people  of  the  city 
and  county. 

We  here  in  Dayton  do  not  assume  or  want 
you  to  believe  from  the  remarks  which  will 
follow  that  recreation  can  ever  be  a  substitute 
for  education  or  remunerative  employment. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  our  people 
were  not  employed,  and  many  of  them  were 
not  sufficiently  trained  to  be  placed  were 
work  available.  We  have  found  that,  through 
the  activities  which  we  have  been  able  to  plan 
during  this  first  year  (the  program  has  been 
operating  since  June,  1937),  those  who  have 
participated  are  much  better  adjusted,  and 
can  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  placement 
should  the  opportunity  arise.  Regular  work 
has  been  secured  for  one  of  these  people. 

At  the  outset  of  the  program  three  age 
groups  were  invited  to  visit  us:  those  under 
thirty,  those  between  thirty  and  fifty,  and 
those  above  fifty  years  of  age.  The  lines  were 
not  too  sharply  drawn  between  the  age  groups 
.since  it  was  felt  best  to  have  at  least  two  or 


three  in  each  group  who  were  already  ac¬ 
quainted.  At  these  original  meetings  the  di¬ 
rector  told  them  of  the  plans  to  start  a  Recrea¬ 
tion  Center,  and  asked  for  suggestions  of 
hobbies  and  pastimes  which  they  would  like 
to  pursue.  It  was  the  very  evident  interest  on 
the  part  of  a  certain  group  in  dramatic  and 
choral  work  which  has  made  that  venture 
one  of  our  outstanding  projects. 

Because  many  of  these  people  had  never 
had  dramatic  or  choral  experience,  and  since 
numerous  rehearsals  were  required  to  enable 
our  people  to  accept  the  engagements  offered 
them,  it  naturally  followed  that  the  choral 
and  dramatic  groups  were  thrown  together 
more  frequently  than  the  members  of  some 
of  the  other  classes  being  held.  Very  soon 
after  the  organization  of  the  recreation  proj¬ 
ect,  there  was  evidenced  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  these  two  groups  to  unite  into  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  they  named  the  Dramelody  Club. 

Each  week  the  Dramelody  Club  holds  its 
regular  business  meeting  at  which  the  execu¬ 
tive  secretary,  whom  the  members  elected, 
presides.  The  club  members  take  turns  in 
being  responsible  for  the  recording  of  the 
minutes.  In  this  way  all  members  are  getting 
some  experience  in  parliamentary  procedure. 
The  club  does  not  have  dues,  and  new  mem¬ 
bers  may  be  added  as  persons  with  similar 
interests  join  the  Center. 

Usually  the  money  received  from  public 
performances  to  which  admission  had  been 
charged  is  placed  in  the  club’s  treasury.  In 
two  instances,  however,  the  decision  was 
made  by  the  club  to  place  10  per  cent  of  the 
money  received  in  the  general  treasury  and 
divide  the  remaining  90  per  cent  equally 
among  its  members.  Several  items  purchased 
from  the  treasury  might  be  listed  here:  gipsy 
costumes  which  can  be  adapted  to  different 
types  of  group  scenes,  a  make-up  kit,  and  a 
cupboard  and  cooking  utensils  to  be  used  in 
the  Center. 

To  date  this  group  has  produced  some 
twenty  plays,  three  of  which  took  from  forty 
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to  fifty  minutes  and  were  presented  to  pay¬ 
ing  audiences  before  noontide  clubs  and  at 
several  nearby  colleges.  The  remainder  were 
of  shorter  lengths  and  were  used  in  the 
weekly  radio  broadcasts  which  we  have  been 
giving  over  a  local  station  since  the  last  week 
of  January,  1938,  Perhaps  the  high-light  of  the 
year  was  the  performance  given  at  the  Day- 
ton  Biltmore  Hotel  in  February  before  an 
audience  of  approximately  fifteen  hundred 
people.  The  entertainment  for  this  evening 
consisted  of  music  (accordion,  piano,  and 
choral),  a  fifty-minute  play  {Neighbors  by 
Zona  Gale),  and  an  informal  interview  with 
Miss  Edith  Sperry  of  Newark,  Ohio,  and  her 
Seeing  Eye  Dog,  Beauty. 

In  planning  for  this  program  we  early 
realized  that  the  Dramelody  Club  could  not 
be  expected  to  sell  a  sufficient  number  of 
tickets  to  make  the  project  pay.  However,  we 
are  proud  to  say  that  they  themselves  sold 
enough  tickets  to  pay  all  the  expenses  in¬ 
curred.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Director 
organized  what  is  now  known  as  the  Citi¬ 
zens’  Committee,  composed  of  a  small  group 
of  lay  people  who  had  given  both  interest 
and  service  to  the  project.  The  Citizens’  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Dramelody  Club  working  in  close 
co-operation  sold  about  seventeen  hundred 
tickets  at  twenty-five  cents  each.  Sufficient 
proceeds  were  realized  from  the  program  to 
establish  a  fund  to  be  used  as  needed. 

“If  any  one  had  told  me  a  year  ago  that  I 
could  have  this  much  interest  in  anything,  I 
would  have  told  them  they  were  crazy.”  This 
was  the  laughing  remark  made  by  one  of  the 
persons  to  whom  the  recreation  center  has 
meant  a  great  deal.  Because  of  certain  physi¬ 
cal  disabilities  in  addition  to  blindness,  this 
young  woman  was  never  able  to  pursue  her 
education.  Before  joining  the  group  here  her 
only  interest  was  radio,  and  she  followed  the 
daily  programs  avidly — literally  giving  all  of 
her  waking  hours  to  listening  to  artists  over 
local  stations.  Occasionally  she  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  some  of  the  performers,  and 


this  intensified  her  interest.  You  can  imagine 
how  “thrilled”  she  was  five  months  ago  when 
she  was  facing  the  microphone  for  her  first 
broadcast.  Since  that  time  she  has  been  in 
several  radio  plays,  in  one  of  which  she  had 
the  leading  role. 

The  director  and  the  home  teacher  fully 
realized  that,  if  the  group  was  to  appear  in 
public,  a  great  effort  should  be  made  to  in¬ 
crease  the  grace  and  poise  of  its  members.  To 
this  end  we  were  able  to  secure  through  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  the  use  of  a 
school  swimming-pool  once  a  week.  Because 
it  was  reserved  strictly  for  our  group,  we 
were  able  to  encourage  several  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  to  participate  who  had  never  before  been 
swimming  for  fear  of  being  watched  and 
ridiculed.  With  this  idea  also  in  mind,  nature 
study  and  hiking  trips  were  held.  The  group 
enjoyed  outings  on  which  they  cooked  supper 
and  breakfast  in  the  open.  These  gave  them 
opportunities  to  be  out  of  doors  which  they 
otherwise  would  not  have  had. 

Of  the  four  teachers  (all  sighted)  from  the 
Federal  Adult  Schools  now  working  with  us 
on  this  project,  one  has  taken  entire  charge 
of  directing  and  conducting  music  for  the 
Center.  She  gives  private  voice  lessons  to 
those  persons  wanting  them,  and  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  that,  if  the  individual  is  to  be 
in  the  chorus,  he  will  take  the  available  in¬ 
struction.  A  very  significant  outcome  of  the 
choral  and  dramatic  work  is  that  it  has  stimu¬ 
lated  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  of  those 
persons  participating  to  either  learn  or  review 
their  braille  in  order  that  they  may  more 
easily  learn  songs  and  parts  of  plays.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  home  teacher  formed 
a  class  to  meet  this  need.  Heretofore  instruc¬ 
tion  in  braille  had  been  given  entirely  in  the 
homes.  In  this  connection  also  we  are  very 
pleased  to  relate  that  our  people  are  willing 
to  admit  that  they  are  not  very  good  spellers 
and  are  taking  part  enthusiastically  in  spell¬ 
ing  matches  which  we  are  having  regularly. 
This  is  one  very  practical  way  in  which  our 
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people  may  be  benefited.  Another  of  the 
teachers  conducts  a  Current  Events  class  once 
a  week,  the  third  instructs  two  classes  in 
leather  work,  and  the  fourth  assists  with  the 
teaching  of  leather  work  and  also  has  a  class 
in  script  writing. 

At  Christmas  time  many  of  our  people 
were  able  to  make  extra  money  with  the  sale 
of  the  leather  goods  which  consisted  not  only 
of  belts  and  suspenders  but  also  of  key-rings, 
coin  purses,  and  bill-folds — ^items  which  we 
found  to  be  very  saleable.  With  the  learning 
of  leathercraft  there  also  was  noticed  a  grow¬ 
ing  interest  on  the  part  of  many  in  the  group 
as  to  the  trades  taught  by  schools  and  com¬ 
missions  for  the  blind,  and  how  practical  they 
were  for  the  average  person  without  sight. 
Noting  these  queries  our  Citizens’  Committee 
planned  a  day  trip  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  to 
visit  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Inasmuch  as 
the  majority  of  our  people  had  never  been  to 
either  of  these  agencies,  this  proved  a  very  in¬ 
structive  and  pleasant  expedition. 

Montgomery  County  is  estimated  to  have 
approximately  485  blind  persons.  At  least 
once  a  month  we  plan  an  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment  for  all  those  who  wish  to  come.  Be¬ 
cause  of  age  and  infirmities  many  of  our 
group  cannot  attend,  and  their  recreation  is 
necessarily  limited  to  visits  of  friends  in  the 
home.  The  members  of  the  Dramelody  Club 
usually  act  as  hosts  at  the  county  parties, 
especially  to  those  persons  who  do  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  any  other  of  the  planned  functions 
and  may  feel  strange.  The  entertainment  gen¬ 
erally  consists  of  contests  and  games,  some  of 
which  we  have  adapted  for  the  use  of  our 
groups.  And  then  there  are  always  the  re¬ 
freshments  which  go  far  toward  making  a 
friendly  and  “get  acquainted”  feeling.  As  a 
rule  the  hosts  have  prepared  and  served  the 
lunches,  but  on  three  occasions  sororities 
came  and  served  for  us. 

The  first  county  picnic  was  held  in  July, 
1937.  This  was  soon  after  the  opening  of  the 


Center,  and  no  funds  were  available  to  defray 
the  various  expenses.  Being  associated  with 
the  county  recreation  program  we  were  able  I 
to  secure  camps  free  of  charge.  Using  a  f 
money  donation  from  the  Lions’  Club  (rf 
this  city,  part  of  the  difficult  transportation 
problem  was  solved  through  the  chartering  of  \ 
a  bus.  Of  course  it  was  necessary  for  ad-  i 
ditional  cars  to  be  secured  because  many  of  I 
our  people  were  not  able  to  get  to  the  bus.  A  P 
charge  of  twenty-five  cents  per  person  was  [ 
made  for  the  supper  which  was  handled  at  a  i 
most  reasonable  cost  by  a  caterer,  thus  avoid-  ^ 
ing  waste.  Ice  cream  and  a  cold  beverage  . 
were  donated.  About  115  attended. 

Early  in  the  Fall  someone  suggested  that 
we  plan  a  light  supper  following  the  after¬ 
noon  session  of  the  Dramelody  Club  and  re-  J 
main  at  the  Center  for  an  additional  re¬ 
hearsal  in  the  evening.  This  gave  the  group  a  j 
social  time  and  an  extra  period  for  instruc¬ 
tion  at  no  additional  cost  for  transportation. 
These  suppers  have  continued  up  to  the 
present  time.  At  first  the  cost  was  pro-rated, 
but  now  a  flat  charge  of  twenty  cents  per  per¬ 
son  is  made.  There  is  sometimes  a  small 
amount  of  money  remaining  after  the  ex¬ 
penses  are  paid.  This  accumulates  and  is  used 
for  additional  equipment  for  the  kitchen  as 
designated  by  the  club.  While  these  suppers 
are  largely  attended  by  Dramelody  Club 
members,  others  frequently  join  us.  At  first 
we  divided  the  group  into  two  supper  com¬ 
mittees,  one  serving  one  week  and  the  other 
the  next.  However,  we  found  that  those 
totally  without  sight  were  not  getting  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  their  share  of  the  work.  We 
then  asked  the  executive  secretary  of  the  club 
to  appoint  four  rotating  committees  which  L 
makes  it  necessary  for  each  person  to  serve  as  | 
chairman  at  some  time.  f 

During  the  year  we  found  the  services  of  j 
several  interested  individuals  indispensable. 
For  example,  the  Delta  Gamma  Sorority  pur-  | 
chased  evening  dresses  and  dress  shirts  for 
us  to  use  in  public  performances.  They  also 
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presented  the  Recreation  Center  with  a  com¬ 
bination  radio  and  victrola  at  Christmas.  The 
Soroptimist  Club  gave  dishes  (service  for 
thirty)  as  their  Christmas  greeting,  together 
with  an  electric  percolator — items  very  much 
needed  and  appreciated.  Other  interested 
friends  were  very  generous  in  their  volunteer¬ 
ing  of  motor  service,  thus  easing  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  securing  transportation  for  the  group. 

As  previously  stated  these  persons  made  up 
the  nucleus  from  which  the  Citizens’  Com¬ 
mittee  was  formed.  This  committee  acts  in  an 
advisory  capacity  in  matters  concerning  the 
Center.  Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that 
they  are  only  in  evidence  at  meetings  and 
when  transportation  is  needed.  Most  of  them 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  members  of  the 
Center  and  have  frequently  been  able  to  ren¬ 
der  little  personal  services.  The  Committee 
I  was  anxious  to  improve  its  knowledge  and 
(  understanding  of  the  problems  of  our  group, 
j  particularly  as  related  to  placement  in  shel- 
I  tered  workshops.  Therefore,  a  sub-committee 
!  visited  the  organizations  for  the  blind  in  Cin- 
j  cinnati  and  Cleveland  with  the  hope  that 
through  them  they  might  gain  suggestions 


which  would  be  practical  for  application  in 
our  community. 

In  summing  up  this  project  there  arc  sev¬ 
eral  points  which  may  be  helpful  to  other 
home  teachers  in  communities  considering 
a  similar  program.  The  home  teacher  already 
has  the  confidence  of  the  sightless  people  and 
can  act  as  co-ordinator  and  interpreter  of 
their  ambitions  and  desires  to  the  director  and 
other  sighted  persons  connected  with  the  proj¬ 
ect.  We,  here,  have  been  very  fortunate  in 
having  a  director  who  possesses  a  great  en¬ 
ergy  and  imagination,  and  who  is  not  handi¬ 
capped  by  any  preconceived  idea  that  the 
blind  can  do  nothing  for  themselves — a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  paramount  importance  in  any 
leader  for  such  a  program.  We  are  happy, 
too,  that  our  director  is  not  content  with  the 
progress  made  up  to  the  present,  but  is  already 
laying  the  foundation  for  several  additional 
projects  not  mentioned  in  this  report. 

This  project,  which  was  begun  as  an  ex¬ 
periment,  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  and 
so  definitely  fills  a  need  for  this  handicapped 
group,  that  we  want  to  recommend  it  to  all 
communities  interested  in  such  work. 


NUTRITIONAL  DISORDERS  OF  THE  EYE^ 


By  Benjamin 

I  DO  NOT  CONSIDER  mysclf  Competent  to  dis¬ 
cuss  in  detail  the  general  problem  of  diet  as  it 
affects  the  body  as  a  whole.  I  practice  oph¬ 
thalmology,  and  my  interest  in  diet  is  limited 
principally  to  its  effect  on  conditions  of  the 
eye.  Appreciation  of  the  importance  of  proper 
feeding  to  human  welfare  is  almost  universal. 
We  all  realize  that  good  food  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  fundamental  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  disease.  The  subjects  of  nutrition 
and  dietetics,  therefore,  are  of  great  interest 
to  physician,  nurse,  teacher,  public  health 
worker,  and  to  anyone  who  appreciates  how 
important  is  health  for  happiness  and  suc¬ 
cess.  In  considering  faulty  nutrition  in  its 
relation  to  diseases  of  the  eye,  it  is  well  to 
consider  first  the  elements  of  normal  nutri¬ 
tion. 

Good  nutrition  presupposes  first  of  all  a 
normal  diet;  that  is  a  diet  composed  of  well- 
balanced  quantities  of  proteins,  carbohydrates, 
and  fats,  and  the  proper  amount  of  fluids, 
minerals,  and  vitamins.  The  mere  process  of 
eating  proper  foods  will  not,  however,  pro¬ 
vide  good  nutrition  unless  there  are  also 
normal  assimilation  and  digestion  and  nor¬ 
mal  metabolism.  For  instance,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  food  elements  which  are  not  assimilated 
by  a  person  suffering  from  disease  of  the 
liver,  and  diseases  of  the  lining  of  the  stomach 
will  interfere  with  the  production  and  absorp¬ 
tion  of  other  elements.  Diseases  of  the  colon 
causing  diarrhoea  will  cause  a  loss  of  vital 
substances  although  the  intake  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  normal  one.  Hormones,  too,  are 
essential  in  that  they  influence  the  inter¬ 
mediary  metabolism. 

1  A  paper  read  at  the  Eastern  Home  Teachers’  Con¬ 
ference,  Perkins  Institution,  September  8,  1938. 


Sachs,  m.d.  I 

There  are  a  number  of  eye  diseases  which  ' 
are  more  or  less  related  to  an  unhealthy  ! 
general  physical  condition,  which,  in  turn,  is  j 
due  in  some  measure  to  nutritional  deficiency. 

If  the  general  health  can  be  improved  by 
changing  the  diet,  the  eye  condition  will  also 
improve  in  so  far  as  it  is  related  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  health.  The  nutritional  elements  which  ' 
seem  to  be  most  definitely  associated  with  ' 
eye  diseases  are  the  vitamins. 

Vitamins  are  called  “Vitamins”  to  empha¬ 
size  their  importance  for  life.  They  arc  = 
organic  substances,  other  than  proteins,  fats, 
and  carbohydrates,  which  are  needed  in  small  1 
amounts  only,  but  which  are  nevertheless 
absolutely  essential  for  normal  growth  and  | 
the  maintenance  of  health.  One  cannot  say 
that  they  are  more  essential  for  good  nutri¬ 
tion  than  the  fuel  foods,  proteins,  and  mineral  i 
elements;  no  person  can  live  and  thrive  with-  | 
out  an  adequate  supply  of  each  of  these;  yet  | 
given  them  all,  and  lacking  only  one  vitamin  ^ 
in  his  food,  he  comes  to  grief.  Vitamins  arc  ^ 
body  regulators.  Their  action  is  quite  similar  | 
to  that  of  certain  secretions  of  the  ductless  | 
glands,  such  as  insulin  and  the  product  of  1 
the  thyroid  (thyroxin),  and  also  to  that  of  [ 
certain  mineral  elements  such  as  iron  and  j 
iodine,  which  are  likewise  needed  in  very  = 
small  amounts  but  have  a  powerful  effect  in 
controlling  or  co-ordinating  the  body  pro¬ 
cesses.  Since  they  are  organic  substances,  they 
can  be  destroyed  by  heating  and  oxidation  if  | 
sufficiently  severe.  The  existence  of  vitamins 
was  discovered  in  1912. 

Vitamins  are  synthesized  by  plants,  and 
man’s  supply  of  them  comes  from  these  or 
from  animals  which  have  accumulated  stores 
from  having  eaten  the  plants.  Six  (or  more)  . 
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different  vitamins  are  known,  three  of  which, 
vitamins  A,  D,  and  E,  may  be  separated 
by  solvents  which  dissolve  fats;  and  three 
of  which  are  separable  by  watery  solvents, 
vitamins  B  (or  B,)  and  G  (or  B2)  and  C. 
Vitamins  are  sometimes  named  according  to 
the  body  processes  they  regulate  or  the  dis¬ 
ease  they  prevent.  As  most  vitamins  have 
several  important  functions  other  than  pre¬ 
venting  a  special  disease,  the  method  of 
naming  by  letters  is  preferred. 

All  of  the  vitamins  except  E  are  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  diseases  of  the  eye.  Deprivation  of 
any  of  them  causes  characteristic  symptoms, 
which,  unless  gross  structural  damage  has 
been  done,  are  easily  cleared  up  by  rectifying 
the  deficiency  in  the  diet. 

Vitamin  A  is  sometimes  called  the  “oph¬ 
thalmic  vitamin”  because  of  its  importance 
in  the  economics  of  the  eye.  Its  source  is 
carotin,  which  is  present  in  the  green  parts 
of  plants  and  which  is  converted  into  the 
vitamin  by  the  liver.  It  is  soluble  in  fats, 
which  accounts  for  its  being  found  chiefly 
in  fatty  foods.  Animals  get  it  from  the  plants 
they  eat — fishes  from  green  sea  plants,  the  cow 
from  pasturage,  etc.  Carotin  is  the  yellow  pig¬ 
ment  present  in  carrots.  Probably  all  green 
plants  possess  the  ability  to  form  it.  It  may 
be  obtained  in  animal  fat,  milk,  butter,  eggs, 
and  so  on,  but  in  especial  quantity  in  cod 
liver  oil.  Its  presence  there  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  vitamin  A  may  be  stored  in  the  body,  and 
is  deposited  chiefly  in  the  liver. 

Vitamin  A  nourishes  the  epithelium.  Lack 
of  vitamin  A  leads  to  damage  of  the  tissue 
by  causing  structural  changes  in  the  epithe¬ 
lium.  Epithelium  throughout  the  body  is 
affected,  but  especially  the  lining  of  the 
respiratory  tract,  the  digestive  tract,  and 
genito-urinary  tract,  and  that  of  the  cornea 
and  conjunctiva  and  of  the  lachrymal  and 
tarsal  glands.  In  the  absence  of  vitamin  A  the 
epithelium  loses  the  power  of  resisting  inva¬ 
sion  by  infective  agents.  It  seems  that  the 
adequate  presence  of  vitamin  A  can  check  the 


penetration  of  germs,  though  once  in,  its 
presence  does  not  combat  them. 

An  example  is  known  of  a  group  of  Danish 
children  who  were  deprived  of  butter,  all  of 
which  was  being  exported.  These  children 
developed  xerophthalmia,  a  disease  which 
forms  a  part  of  a  general  symptom-complex 
of  deficiency  of  vitamin  A  and  carotin,  and 
which  affects  the  conjunctival  epithelium.  In 
its  fully  developed  form  it  is  characterized  by 
an  overgrowth  and  change  in  texture  of  the 
epithelium  and  mucous  membranes,  often 
accompanied  by  the  invasion  of  the  area  by 
micro-organisms  and  the  production  of  local 
infective  foci.  Changes  in  the  nervous  system 
also  occur.  The  condition  occurs  particularly 
in  children  under  ten,  especially  boys,  and  is 
associated  with  night  blindness.  It  usually 
occurs  in  the  summer  months,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  need  not  be  conspicuously  ill-nourished. 
It  does  occur  in  adults,  but  more  rarely,  and 
usually  in  those  suffering  from  some  debilitat¬ 
ing  disease,  such  as  prolonged  diarrhoea  or 
dysentery.  That  vitamin  A  deficiency  is  the 
cause  of  xerophthalmia  seems  undoubted,  and 
it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  a 
state  of  partial  deficiency,  if  continued  over 
a  long  time,  may  produce  milder  and  less 
obvious  symptoms.  Persistent  and  intractable 
cases  of  blepharo-kerato-conjunctivitis,  espe¬ 
cially  when  occurring  in  children,  should 
always  suggest  such  a  possibility,  and  careful 
attention  be  directed  to  the  diet. 

A  few  of  the  more  common  eye  conditions 
which  fall  into  this  category  are  blepharitis, 
styes,  and  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis. 

Blepharitis,  as  you  know,  is  the  condition 
in  which  the  lid  margins  show  inflammation 
and  hyperemia,  often  associated  with  scaling 
and  small  ulcers  which  sometimes  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  hair  follicles  with  loss  of 
lashes  and  malposition  of  the  lids,  such  as  an 
inversion  or  eversion  of  the  margin.  If  the 
inner  corner  of  the  lids  is  materially  involved, 
there  is  interference  with  the  normal  function 
of  the  puncta — the  openings  to  the  tear  drain- 
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age  apparatus — causing  an  annoying  per 
sistent  weeping  or  flowing  of  tears  over  the 
cheeks.  This  may  produce  an  inflammation 
of  the  skin  adjacent  to  the  lids.  Very  fre¬ 
quently  blepharitis  is  associated  with  styes. 
Although  many  causes  have  been  ascribed  for 
blepharitis  and  styes,  such  as  sinus  disease, 
exposure  to  dust,  smoke  or  light,  refractive 
errors,  etc.,  it  is  agreed  that  nutritional  dis¬ 
orders  and  faulty  diet  play  an  important  role. 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  addition  to  treat¬ 
ing  the  eye  locally,  to  pay  attention  to  the 
diet.  Candy,  cake,  pastry,  tea,  coffee  must  be 
eliminated,  and  milk,  fruit,  and  vegetables 
substituted. 

An  important  cause  of  defective  vision 
throughout  life  is  an  ulceration  of  the  cornea, 
present  in  childhood,  called  phlyctenular 
keratitis.  This  is  usually  associated  with  an 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  is 
then  called  phlyctenular  kerato-conjunctivitis. 
Briefly,  this  condition  is  characterized  by 
redness  of  the  eye,  considerable  sensitivity  to 
light,  increased  tearing  with  one  or  more 
small  superficial  ulcers  of  the  cornea  situated 
either  on  the  edge  or  even  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  cornea.  The  condition  may  be 
quite  persistent  and  recurrent  and,  in  the 
severe  cases,  the  cornea  becomes  clouded  be¬ 
cause  of  scarring  and  blood  vessel  formation. 
As  the  disease  recurs  and  new  parts  of  the 
cornea  become  involved,  fresh  ulcers  form, 
and  finally  the  entire  cornea  may  become 
covered  with  opaque  tissue,  causing  perma¬ 
nent  damage  to  the  vision.  The  cause  of  this 
disease  has  long  been  under  dispute.  It  is 
prevalent  especially  among  children  who  live 
in  congested  districts  and  whose  diet  is  in¬ 
sufficient.  Its  association  with  some  form  of 
tuberculosis  has  been  suspected  for  a  long 
time.  A  good  many  of  these  children  have 
swollen  glands  in  the  neck,  and  in  a  good 
many  of  them  active  tuberculosis  has  been 
found.  These  children  manifest  a  craving  for 
sweets.  Their  living  conditions  are  such  that 
they  get  very  little  sunshine.  The  treatment 


of  this  disease  consists  in  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  child,  elimination  of  possible  in¬ 
fectious  processes,  local  medicines,  and  dirca 
attention  to  the  diet  and  to  fresh  air  and  sun¬ 
light.  In  the  diet  carbohydrates  are  cut  down 
to  a  minimum,  and  a  high  protein  diet  with 
an  abundance  of  vitamins,  such  as  cod  liver 
or  haliver  oil,  is  given. 

The  retina  is  defined  as  “the  sensitive  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  eye  which  receives  the  image.” 
The  retina  is  rich  in  vitamin  A.  When  rats 
are  experimentally  fed  on  a  diet  lacking  in 
this  vitamin,  they  become  sickly,  but,  if  there 
is  added  to  their  deficient  diet  the  retinal 
tissue  from  the  eyes  of  pigs,  the  rats  show 
rapid  and  marked  improvement,  indicating 
that  the  retinal  tissue  has  supplied  them 
with  an  adequate  amount  of  the  missing 
vitamin  A. 

The  ability  to  see  in  dim  light  depends 
largely  on  a  substance  generated  in  the  retina. 
This  substance  is  called  “visual  purple.” 
Vitamin  A  is  extracted  from  the  blood  by 
the  pigment  layer  of  the  retina  and  there  com¬ 
bines  with  protein  to  form  the  visual  purple. 
Light  acting  on  this  substance  yields,  by  a  I 
photo-chemical  process,  a  second  substance 
called  “visual  yellow,”  which  in  turn  breaks 
up  into  vitamin  A  and  colorless  products  and 
is  again  returned  to  the  blood  stream.  Delay 
in  the  regeneration  of  the  visual  purple  causes 
dark  adaptation  to  become  pathologic.  This 
is  the  condition  called  “hemeralopia,”  or  night 
blindness.  A  person  so  affected  does  not  see 
in  dim  light  as  well  as  a  normal  person 
should.  A  typical  demonstration  of  this  result 
of  vitamin  A  deficiency  is  the  prolonged  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  seeing  any  objects  at  all  on  entering 
a  darkened  movie  theatre.  Many  years  ago 
it  was  noticed  that  people  who  subjected 
themselves  to  long  fasting,  for  religious  or 
other  purposes,  developed  night  blindness. 
This  has  been  observed  among  Moham¬ 
medans  during  the  month  of  Ramadan.  In 
the  past  few  years  great  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  problem  of  hemeralopia.  A  series 
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of  persons  with  normal  eyes  have  been  tested 
with  a  photometer  and  their  light  threshold 
obtained.  After  these  persons  had  subsisted  on 
a  diet  deficient  in  vitamin  A,  the  photometric 
reading  dropped,  in  some  cases  as  much  as 
6o  per  cent.  The  pathologic  threshold  was 
brought  back  to  normal  by  enriching  the  diet 
with  foods  high  in  vitamin  A.  Although  it  is 
not  definitely  known  what  the  vitamin  intake 
should  be,  clinically  it  has  been  found  that  an 
average  intake  is  about  4000  units  a  day. 

It  may  be  apropos  here  to  mention  the 
problem  of  reducing  diets.  If  certain  foods  are 
eliminated  from  the  diet  for  the  purpose  of 
decreasing  weight,  the  vitamin  intake  may 
be  so  reduced  as  to  exceed  the  limits  of  safety. 
Such  a  vitamin  deficiency  may  exist  for  some 
time  before  its  effects  make  themselves  mani¬ 
fest.  Cases  have  been  reported  of  automobile 
drivers  who  have  frequent  accidents  at  night 
though  their  daytime  driving  record  is  per¬ 
fect.  Testing  their  light  threshold  with  the 
photometer  shows  a  great  decrease.  It  has  also 
been  shown  that  these  same  drivers  can  im¬ 
prove  their  efficiency  for  night  driving  by 
ingesting  more  vitamin  A.  In  labrador,  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months  when  the  diet  is  poor 
in  vitamin  A,  the  natives  have  worked  out  a 
scheme  of  covering  one  eye  all  day.  When 
dark  falls,  this  eye  is  uncovered,  and,  because 
it  has  not  been  subjected  to  daylight,  it  can 
be  used  at  night  while  the  eye  which  served 
for  sight  during  the  day  is  night  blind. 

At  this  time  it  is  well  to  mention  that  in 
the  hereditary  disease  called  retinitis  pig¬ 
mentosa,  in  which  a  prominent  symptom  is 
night  blindness,  and  which  in  later  life  causes 
greatly  constricted  fields  of  vision  and  even 
actual  blindness,  the  eating  of  liver  and  other 
foods  rich  in  vitamin  A  has  prolonged  the 
period  of  useful  vision.  This  disease  is  appar¬ 
ently  not  directly  a  deficiency  disease — the 
cause  has  never  been  definitely  established — 
but  it  does  respond  to  vitamin  A  treatment. 

Vitamin  Bi,  sometimes  called  "water- 
soluble  B”  or  the  “anti-neuritic  vitamin,”  is 


the  most  widely  distributed  vitamin,  being 
present  in  all  natural  foodstuffs^  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  largely  lost  in  refining.  Thus,  while  pres¬ 
ent  in  whole  meal,  it  is  absent  in  white  flour, 
and  though  it  is  present  in  rice,  polishing 
eliminates  it.  It  is  found  in  large  quantities 
in  yeast.  Unlike  vitamin  A,  it  can  not  be 
stored  in  the  body  to  any  extent  so  we  are 
dependent  on  foods  for  our  current  supply. 
It  is  more  easily  destroyed  by  heat  than  is 
vitamin  A,  and,  since  it  is  soluble  in  water, 
some  of  the  vitamin  in  cooked  foods  may  be 
lost  in  the  cooking  water.  This  vitamin  seems 
to  be  especially  necessary  for  normal  function¬ 
ing  of  the  nervous  tissues,  but  it  is  also  needed 
for  growth.  Deficiency  in  vitamin  B  produces 
the  sore  tongue  and  eczematous  angles  of  the 
mouth  seen  sometimes  in  prison  and  institu¬ 
tion  inmates,  and  the  clinical  picture  of  beri¬ 
beri  and  of  polyneuritis  with  the  attendant 
ocular  symptoms  of  corneal  and  conjunctival 
distrophy.  The  eyes  show  muco-purulent 
exudate,  there  is  an  anterior  interstitial 
keratitis,  and  may  be  retrobulbar  neuritis 
with  the  development  of  scotomata,  going  on 
to  optic  atrophy. 

A  condition  called  toxic  amblyopia  mani¬ 
fests  itself  by  poor  vision,  a  loss  of  color  per¬ 
ception,  and  a  characteristic  blind  area  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  field  which  can  be  ac¬ 
curately  mapped  out  on  the  perimeter.  This 
is  the  so-called  “scotoma.”  It  is  considered  to 
be  a  chronic  retrobulbar  neuritis,  that  is,  an 
inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve  behind  the 
eyeball,  and  is  found  commonly  in  people 
who  consume  a  great  deal  of  alcohol  and  who 
smoke  tobacco  excessively.  Because  of  this, 
the  treatment  used  to  be  total  abstinence  from 
alcohol  and  tobacco,  and  those  patients  who 
co-operated  showed  improvement  in  their  cen¬ 
tral  vision  and  visual  fields.  Patients  who 
presented  themselves  late  in  the  course  of 
the  disease  developed  optic  atrophy  and  lost 
their  vision  almost  entirely.  Even  those 
patients  who  presented  themselves  early,  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  worse  if  they  [persisted  in 
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smoking  and  drinking  and  did  not  alter  their 
mode  of  living.  The  picture  is  different  now. 
The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  toxic 
amblyopia  was  due,  not  so  much  to  the  dam¬ 
age  caused  by  the  alcohol  and  tobacco,  as  to 
the  dietary  deficiency  resulting  from  the  lack 
of  appetite  in  these  individuals,  a  lack 
amounting  sometimes  almost  to  starvation. 
Vitamin  B  was  established  as  the  important 
factor  in  controlling  this  disease,  and  the 
present  method  of  treating  a  patient  with 
chronic  retrobulbar  neuritis  and  toxic  amblyo¬ 
pia  is  to  administer  a  good,  rich,  liberal  diet 
containing  especially  large  doses  of  vitamin 
B.  It  is  commonly  given  in  the  form  of 
brewers’  yeast.  Clinical  observation  with  con¬ 
trolled  patients  has  shown  that,  as  long  as 
vitamin  B  is  given  in  sufficient  dosage,  the 
continuance  of  smoking  and  drinking  does 
not  retard  the  steady  improvement  of  the 
patient’s  vision.  It  may  be  interesting  to  men¬ 
tion  here  that,  in  one  hospital,  ten  patients 
with  pellagra  of  the  alcoholic  typ>e,  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  consume  from  600  to  900  cc.  a  day 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  but  to  this  was  added  a 
well-balanced  diet  plus  75  grams  of  autoclaved 
yeast  per  day.  They  all  recovered.  There  were 
ten  other  patients  who  consumed  a  pint  to  a 
quart  of  liquor  a  day,  but  they  also  had  a  well- 
balanced  diet,  with  yeast  and  liver  extract 
given  by  injections.  These,  too,  recovered,  as 
well  as  patients  deprived  of  all  alcohol. 

One  patient  with  a  vision  of  only  fingers  at 
three  feet  and  with  a  central  scotoma,  diffuse 
neurological  lesions,  including  partial  motor 
paralysis  of  the  left  fifth  nerve,  hallucinations, 
and  pellagra,  received  liver  extract  intramus¬ 
cularly.  Treatment  was  begun  in  April.  In 
July,  three  months  later,  the  vision  was  im¬ 
proved  to  20/40  although  he  still  had  a  central 
scotoma  for  colors.  After  sixteen  months  of 
treatment,  however,  his  vision  was  normal. 
He  was  still  a  bit  “mental,”  but  his  physical 
condition  was  good. 

Vitamin  C  is  the  so-called  antiscorbutic 
vitamin.  It  is  found  in  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 


tables,  as  well  as  in  fresh  meal  and  in  milk 
in  small  amounts.  It  is  readily  destroyed  by 
heating  or  drying.  Its  lack  causes  scurvy.  As 
ocular  complications  there  are  kerato-con- 
junctivitis,  associated  with  a  deficiency  of 
lachrymation  and  a  tendency  to  ulceration, 
and  the  occurance  of  hemorrhages  in  the 
lids,  conjunctiva,  and  retina.  It  is  present  in  I 
the  normal  intra-ocular  fluid,  and  there  is 
evidence  that  it  may  have  some  association 
with  cataract.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  retinal 
hemorrhages  observed  in  diabetics  are  due  to 
a  vitamin  C  deficiency.  It  is  a  fact  that 
rendering  a  diabetic’s  urine  sugar-free  and  j 
reducing  the  blood  sugar  generally,  does  not  j 
prevent  the  retinal  bleeding,  but  the  inges-  * 
tion  of  natural  or  synthetic  vitamin  C  will 
control  it.  With  this  in  mind,  we  have  been  . 
giving  diabetics  several  lemons  daily.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  eye-muscle  paralyses  are  due 
to  cerebral  hemorrhages  because  of  vitamin  C  li 
deficiency.  * 

In  speaking  of  diabetics,  I  should  like  to 
mention  the  fact  that  temporary  visual 
changes  take  place  during  the  treatment  of 
diabetes,  either  by  diet  alone  or  with  insulin. 
During  the  stage  of  high  blood  sugar,  many 
diabetics  show  a  tendency  to  near-sightedness, 
and  after  the  blood  sugar  has  been  reduced 
to  normal  or  sub-normal,  a  change  in  the 
vision  takes  place.  The  patient  loses  his  near¬ 
sightedness  and  becomes  very  far-sighted,  i 
This  change  in  the  refraction  of  the  eye  is  i 
sometimes  very  striking  and  comes  on  with 
great  rapidity.  Cases  are  on  record  of  a  change 
in  refraction  as  high  as  6  degrees  in  twenty-  1 
four  hours.  Practically,  it  is  cause  for  great 
concern  to  the  patient.  Many  diabetics  have 
been  greatly  alarmed  when  they  noticed  that,  i 
whereas  they  could  read  small  print  with  the  . 


same  print  even  with  a  magnifying  glass  the 
next  day.  The  explanation  for  this  visual  j 
change  is  still  disputed.  One  theory  is  that  j 
the  thickness  of  the  lens  varies,  depending  on  I 
the  chemical  contents  of  the  intra-ocular  | 
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fluids,  which  in  turn,  depends  on  the  per¬ 
centage  of  blood  sugar.  I  have  known  patients 
who  changed  many  pairs  of  glasses  within  a 
short  period  because  their  refraction  varied 
with  the  severity  of  their  diabetic  condition. 
In  a  few  cases,  a  diagnosis  of  diabetes  was 
made  in  unsuspecting  individuals  from  the 
history  of  repeated  and  frequent  changes  of 
glasses. 

Vitamin  D  is  found  in  fish  oils  as  the 
richest  source.  Egg  yolk  and  butter  are  the 
only  two  foods  which  supply  it  in  appreciable 
amounts,  although  there  are  traces  in  milk 
and  perhaps  in  green  vegetables.  The  body 
itself  can  make  vitamin  D.  When  sunlight 
strikes  directly  on  the  skin,  it  acts  on  a  fat-like 
substance  near  the  skin,  called  ergosterol,  to 
form  vitamin  D.  It  is  the  ultra-violet  rays, 
which  have  a  short  wave  length,  that  act  to 
form  vitamin  D.  These  rays  are  absorbed  by 
clothing,  window  glass,  and  dust,  so  that  the 
city  dweller  and  the  average  person  in  winter 
get  little  vitamin  D  unless  they  take  cod  liver 
oil  or  some  similar  substance. 

Improper  feeding,  in  which  vitamin  D  is 
lacking,  may  cause  rickets,  tetany,  and 
zonular  cataract.  Such  a  picture,  repeated  in 
several  members  of  the  same  family,  make  it 
appear  as  a  familial  matter.  It  is  quite  as 
likely  that  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  being  subjected  to  the  same  diet.  Vitamin 
D  is  a  regulator  of  the  calcium  metabolism 
by  increasing  the  solubility  of  the  blood  cal¬ 
cium  and  phosphorus. 

Cataracts  have  been  observed  in  young 
persons  with  nutritional  and  metabolic  dis¬ 
orders.  The  prominent  types  are  the  diabetic, 
and  those  due  to  deficiency  in  calcium  as 
are  seen  after  operations  on  the  parathyroids. 
If  detected  early,  these  incipient  cataracts  can 
be  arrested  or  entirely  eliminated  by  supply¬ 
ing  the  individual  with  the  necessary  mineral 
content  in  the  food.  That  special  type  of 
cataract,  the  zonular  type,  which  is  found  in 
children  who  have  poorly  developed  teeth,  is 
due  to  faulty  calcium  metabolism. 
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Although  the  cause  of  senile  cataracts  has 
not  been  definitely  established,  it  is  accepted 
that  the  lens  fibers  become  opaque  because 
of  nutritional  disorders. 

What  was  once  called  vitamin  B  was  found 
to  be  a  complex  of  at  least  two  factors. 
Vitamin  B2,  or  vitamin  G,  is  water-soluble 
and  is  stored  in  the  body,  especially  in  the 
liver.  It  is  present  in  larger  amounts  than 
B  in  milk,  eggs,  most  meats,  green  vegetables, 
roots,  and  tubers.  Lack  of  this  vitamin  causes 
pellagra.  In  the  eye,  alopecia  of  the  lids, 
kerato-conjunctivitis  with  the  development  of 
opacities,  and  in  some  cases,  cataract,  occur. 

Vitamin  E,  the  fertility  vitamin,  is  the  only 
one  without  ophthalmic  interest. 

Another  source  of  eye  troubles,  related  to 
the  food  intake  in  a  very  different  way,  is  that 
of  allergy.  Allergy  is  a  condition  in  which 
an  individual  reacts  unfavorably  to  certain 
substances  which,  under  the  same  conditions 
and  in  the  same  quantity,  do  not  affect  the 
large  majority  of  people.  These  substances 
may  be  inhaled,  as  in  the  case  of  pollen,  or 
eaten.  Allergy  to  food  must  not  be  confused 
with  food-poisoning  which  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  bacteria,  ptomaines,  or  other 
toxic  products  in  spoiled  food.  One  per  cent 
to  five  per  cent  of  human  beings  are  allergic. 
The  reactions  are  largely  in  the  skin,  respira¬ 
tory,  and  gastro-intestinal  tissues,  and  in  the 
conjunctivae.  That  the  endocrines  also  play 
a  part  in  this  picture  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  epinepherine,  thyroid,  parathyroid,  and 
pituitary  extracts  are  of  value  in  relieving 
symptoms.  Another  special  type  of  con¬ 
junctivitis,  this  time  associated  with  corneal 
ulceration,  is  the  type  known  as  rosacea,  and 
is  usually  associated  with  acne  rosacea  of  the 
face.  This  is  apt  to  be  chronic  and  recurrent. 
In  addition  to  giving  an  unsightly  appearance 
to  the  lids  and  eyes,  this  disease  is  important 
because  the  cornea  becomes  covered  with 
scars  left  by  healed  ulcers,  causing  consider¬ 
able  loss  of  vision.  Although  the  etiology  of 
this  condition  is  not  entirely  clear,  it  is  inti- 
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mately  related  to  diet,  and  a  patient  suffering 
from  it  is  urged  to  eliminate  tea,  coffee, 
alcohol,  condiments,  and  excess  carbohydrates. 

In  connection  with,  or  in  contrast  to, 
dietary  deficiencies,  may  also  be  mentioned  an 
eye  condition  due  to  poison,  the  so-called 
“dinitrophenol  cataract.”  Dinitrophenol  can 
increase  the  oxygen  consumption  in  animals 
up  to  ten  times  normal.  The  metabolism  is 
increased  correspondingly.  Large  doses  can 
so  increase  the  metabolic  rate  that  the  heat  is 
produced  so  fast  that  the  animal  is  killed  by 
the  resulting  fever.  There  is  increased 
glycogen  in  the  liver  and  muscles,  increased 
sugar  and  lactic  acid  in  the  blood  and  muscles, 
and  carbohydrates  and  body  fats  are  burned. 

In  humans  similar  results  are  produced. 
Because  of  the  effect  on  body  fat,  the  drug 
became  widely  used  in  reducing  therapy. 
The  patients  felt  better,  had  more  energy, 
and  lost  weight.  They  showed  no  changes  in 
pulse  rate,  temperature,  or  respiration.  Al¬ 
though  warnings  were  sent  out  to  use  the 
drug  only  under  careful  watching  by  a  phy¬ 
sician,  in  the  first  fifteen  months  after  its 
introduction,  one  hundred  thousand  persons 
were  estimated  to  be  using  it.  Toxic  mani¬ 
festations  began  to  be  noted.  These  were: 
cutaneous  eruptions;  congestive  infection  of 
the  inner  ear;  jaundice;  agranulocytic  neuritis; 


abortion;  functional  damage  to  the  liver,  j 
heart,  and  muscles;  fatalities;  and  cataracts,  i 
The  incidence  of  cataracts  in  patients  who 
take  dinitrophenol  is  about  o.i  to  i.o  per  cent  - 
Susceptibility  in  patients  varies  gready.  The 
average  age  of  incidence  of  such  cataracts  is 
about  forty-five. 

Shall  we  conclude  this  brief  summary  of 
the  diseases  of  the  eye  in  their  relation  to 
nutrition  by  noting  that,  while  there  are  many 
diseases  of  the  eye  of  greater  or  less  gravity 
from  the  point  of  view  of  both  the  patient’s  = 
vision  and  his  comfort,  in  which  diet  seems  j 
to  play  little  or  no  part,  and  while  there  arc  ; 
also  a  number  on  which  food  intake  seems  to  ^ 
have  some  bearing,  but  in  which  the  relation-  ■ 
ship  between  nutritional  elements  and  pathol-  ; 
ogy  has  not  yet  been  clearly  established,  there  j 
are,  however,  some  eye  conditions  in  which 
diet  plays  so  vital  a  part  that  it  can  by  no  ’ 
means  be  disregarded.  j 

Let  me,  in  closing,  suggest  as  sound  prin-  [ 
ciples  for  general  eye  health,  the  avoidance  of  | 
toxic  substances,  either  drugs  or  unfavorable  ! 
foods,  and  the  adherance  to  well-balanced 
diets,  with  especial  attention  to  the  inclusion 
of  foods  rich  in  the  necessary  and  important 
vitamins: — butter,  cream,  cheese,  eggs,  liver,  [ 
yeast,  whole  grains,  green  vegetables  and  f 
fruits,  and  especially  the  liver  oils.  I 
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FITTING  SPECIAL  SERVICES  INTO  THE 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PATTERN^ 

By  Jane  M.  Hoey 


Before  attempting  a  discussion  of  the  two 
programs,  public  assistance  and  special  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  blind,  and  how  these  can  be  inter¬ 
related,  it  seems  important  to  agree  upon  our 
concepts  of  each  one. 

Could  we  assume  that  services  for  the  blind 
under  either  public  or  private  auspices  might 
include:  locating  blind  persons;  providing 
opportunities  for  securing  general  or  special 
education  for  adults  or  children  in  school 
or  at  home;  health  and  medical  care  espe¬ 
cially  relating  to  the  prevention  of  blindness 
or  correction  of  disabilities;  developing  facili¬ 
ties  for  vocational  guidance,  training,  and 
placement  in  regular  industry  or  sheltered 
work;  and  for  recreation  for  groups  or 
individuals. 

When  we  use  the  term  “public  assistance 
pattern,”  it  means  all  that  federal,  state,  and 
local  governments  are  doing  to  give  needy 
persons  assistance  and  service  in  accordance 
with  their  individual  needs.  The  definition 
of  public  assistance  in  the  Social  Security  Act 
means  money  payments  to  needy  persons. 
We  cannot  think  of  any  assistance  program 
without  consideration  of  the  organization 
established  to  operate  it,  the  methods  of  work 
utilized,  the  personnel  responsible  and  their 
qualifications  for  the  work,  the  availability 
of  funds  for  assistance  and  administration, 
and  the  public  interest  and  support  for  the 
program  and  how  this  affects  other  necessary 
public  services,  including  those  for  the  blind. 

We  might  begin  with  the  assumption  that 
in  both  these  programs  we  have  similar  ob¬ 
jectives.  Our  goal  is  to  help  the  blind  to 

^  Presented  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
June,  1938. 


become  independent,  self-supporting  persons 
living  normal  lives  in  as  nearly  normal 
homes  as  possible,  participating  in  regular 
community  life  in  whatever  area  their 
capacities  and  aptitudes  warrant. 

If  we  are  in  accord  with  this  objective  in 
our  work  with  the  blind,  perhaps  we  might 
agree  likewise  that  it  is  desirable  to  utilize 
to  the  fullest  extent  community  resources 
available  to  all  persons,  and  only  when  these 
are  lacking,  inadequate,  or  unsuitable,  and 
cannot  be  made  adequate,  should  effort  be 
made  to  develop  substitutes. 

Are  we  willing  to  refute  constandy  the  idea 
that  the  blind  are  so  different  from  other 
human  beings  that  regular  facilities  and 
activities  are  not  appropriate  for  them  and 
therefore  special  programs  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  ?  If  it  is  necessary  to  organize  unusual 
services,  is  it  not  desirable  that  these  be  tem¬ 
porary  for  a  demonstration  period,  and  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  have  them  transferred 
as  soon  as  possible  as  a  part  of  normally 
financed  community  facilities? 

Whatever  our  area  of  operation,  can  we 
agree  that  we  must  secure  all  pertinent  facts 
about  an  individual  blind  person;  must  view 
these  objectively  and  impersonally  but  with 
understanding  of  special  needs;  must  evaluate 
the  facts  and  formulate  a  plan  with  such  in¬ 
dividual,  taking  into  account  peculiar  needs 
and  facilities  available. 

In  a  review  of  what  has  happened  in  the 
last  two  and  one-half  years  in  relation  to  public 
assistance,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  wholly 
separate  this  program  from  special  services. 
It  is  obvious  that  arousing  of  interest  in  one 
program  stimulates  interest  in  the  other.  Both 
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are  essential  if  needy  blind  persons  are  to  be 
provided  for  effectively. 

There  are  still  a  number  of  states  without 
legislation  conforming  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  granting  aid  to 
the  blind.  Usually  these  same  states  have  no 
appropriation  or  proper  laws  to  make  possible 
the  giving  of  special  services.  In  some  states 
the  number  of  persons  included  under  the 
program  of  blind  assistance  is  limited.  The 
federal  government  therefore  is  prohibited 
from  helping  financially  in  the  care  of  such 
persons  since  the  state  laws  are  so  restrictive. 

In  the  few  states  which  still  maintain  pen¬ 
sion  laws  among  their  statutes,  the  federal 
government  is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of 
assisting  such  states  and  localities  in  the  care 
of  the  blind.  These  laws  do  not  conform  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  provides  for 
assistance  to  needy  blind  and  aged  persons, 
and  not  for  pensions.  Grants  of  assistance 
must  be  given  in  relation  to  individual  need, 
and  the  definition  of  need  must  be  a  reason¬ 
able  one.  The  term  “pension,”  used  so  fre¬ 
quently  in  connection  with  both  the  aged  and 
the  blind,  has  fostered  the  idea  that  the  com¬ 
munity’s  obligation  is  met  when  the  same 
monthly  allowance  is  granted  to  each  one, 
irrespective  of  individual  need  and  merely  on 
the  basis  of  unprovided-for  old  age  or  a 
physical  handicap.  In  a  number  of  instances, 
the  thought  of  those  advocating  such  pension 
plans  has  been  that  no  additional  service  is 
needed  if  a  person  receives  a  given  sum, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars  a  month.  This 
theory  not  only  has  resulted  in  preventing 
the  development  of  an  adequate  public  as¬ 
sistance  program,  but  has  proved  an  obstacle 
to  arousing  interest  in  the  establishment  of 
suitable  special  services  under  public  auspices. 

When  services  for  the  blind  have  not  been 
provided  by  state  law  and  appropriation, 
funds  have  sometimes  been  secured  from 
private  sources.  These  are  usually  very 
limited,  however,  and  available  only  in  urban 
areas  to  specified  groups. 


If  we  are  to  do  sound  social  planning  today,  i  rej 

we  must  consider  the  whole  community.  |  fei 

Legislation,  organization,  program,  and  of 

methods,  in  whatever  field  of  operation,  -  ch 

must  take  into  account  the  needs  of  all  groups  |  kr 

and  the  adaptations  necessary  for  those  who 
present  special  problems.  It  is  obvious  that,  tci 

with  community  life  so  complicated  and  '  tic 

knowledge  so  extensive,  we  cannot  expect  to  r  wi 

have  workers  who  are  specialists  in  all  func-  wi 


tional  areas.  Therefore,  our  activities  must  be  in 

divided  into  departments,  and  agencies  and  of 

workers  must  be  available  with  special  skills  hs 

in  the  different  fields  of  education,  of  health  lis 

and  medical  care,  of  employment,  case  work,  {  gi 

recreation,  et  cetera.  '  hi 

The  special  skills  in  these  various  fields,  it  th 

seems  to  me,  should  be  made  available  to  to 

blind  persons  as  to  others  in  the  community,  i  a\ 


and  our  organizational  set-up  should  be  such  f  m 
as  to  keep  the  blind  person  and  his  individual  i  ni 
needs  in  mind,  but  bring  the  most  advanced  ~  th 
knowledge  and  skill  to  the  meeting  of  these  ;  al 

needs.  For  example,  in  education,  blind  chil-  ;  si 


dren  and  adults  should  have  the  opportunity,  I  ^ 
wherever  possible,  to  make  normal  social  con-  si 

tacts  and  to  receive  their  education  in  regular  it 

schools.  Special  equipment  may  have  to  be  L  ^ 

provided  for  the  blind  to  enable  them  to  ac-  P  n 

quire  such  education  in  normal  surround-  i  fi 

ings,  but  this  is  much  simpler,  much  less  g 
expensive,  and  better  for  the  blind  than  ]  ai 
segregating  them  into  special  schools  where  f  t( 

their  only  contact  is  with  similarly  handi-  j  ti 

capped  individuals.  This  is  the  trend  today, 
and  it  seems  a  very  desirable  one.  a: 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  always  given  o 

adequate  consideration  to  the  psychology  of  a 

the  blind  and  what  happens  to  them  through  p 

segregation.  We  have  deprived  them  of  one  ■  i< 
of  the  greatest  joys  in  life — normal  social  con-  g 

tacts.  My  plea,  then,  is  to  the  effect  that,  both  b 

in  the  assistance  and  in  the  special  service  a 

programs,  we  plan  our  activities  with  the  b 

particular  needs  of  the  individual  in  mind,  p 

and  the  utilization  in  meeting  these  needs  of  ‘  b 
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regular  community  facilities.  Frequent  con¬ 
ferences  of  those  engaged  in  different  types 
of  work  should  result  in  a  unified  program, 
changing  as  social  conditions  and  our  greater 
knowledge  would  seem  to  indicate. 

It  would  seem  important  that  agencies  in¬ 
terested  in  the  blind  set  up  central  informa¬ 
tion  bureaus  in  state  and  local  communities 
with  regard  to  resources  for  the  blind  to  assist 
workers  in  utilizing  such  resources  in  the 
interest  of  their  clients.  In  terms  of  methods 
of  work  and  our  program  for  the  blind  as  I 
have  suggested,  I  believe  that  we  should  estab¬ 
lish  not  only  an  assistance  but  a  service  pro¬ 
gram.  This  means,  of  course,  that  we  must 
have  competent  and  well-trained  workers  in 
this  field  if  the  special  needs  of  the  blind  are 
to  be  met.  Today,  with  the  limited  funds 
available  for  providing  special  services,  we 
must  make  sure  that  we  are  utilizing  the 
money  available  as  wisely  as  possible  to  bring 
the  greatest  good  to  the  largest  number.  I  am 
afraid  we  are  not  always  doing  this.  In 
sheltered  workshops,  for  example,  money  is 
raised  from  the  community  to  provide  a 
subsidy  in  the  form  of  wages.  I  wonder  if 
it  might  not  be  well  to  face  frankly  the  fact 
that  this  is  relief  or  assistance,  by  whatever 
name  it  is  called.  Should  we  not  utilize  public 
funds  available  through  the  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  as  far  as  possible  to  provide  such  relief, 
and  thus  release  private  funds  to  give  care 
to  a  larger  number  of  people  or  provide  activi¬ 
ties  not  available  through  public  funds. 

I  personally  see  no  reason  why  the  assist¬ 
ance  program  for  the  blind  should  not  be 
organized,  as  are  other  assistance  programs, 
as  a  part  of  state  and  local  departments  of 
public  welfare.  The  dependency  of  this  group 
is  the  same  as  the  dependency  of  any  other 
group,  and  we  should  plan  for  it  on  the  same 
basis.  It  is  true  that  in  many  instances  more 
adequate  assistance  is  needed  by  this  group 
because  of  their  handicap.  This  should  be 
provided,  and  can  be,  if  a  proper  budget  plan 
is  established.  State  legislatures  should  be 


urged  not  to  put  a  top  limit  on  the  amount 
which  may  be  given  to  a  blind  ^rson.  If  we 
keep  in  mind  constantly  that  this  is  an  as¬ 
sistance  program  and  not  a  pension  plan, 
and  that  assistance  must  be  granted  on  a 
budget  basis  in  terms  of  the  individual  needs 
of  the  applicant,  then  I  believe  the  blind 
will  secure  more  adequate  assistance  than 
would  be  possible  through  any  pension  plan. 
If  a  person  needs  ten  dollars  a  month,  I  sec 
no  reason  for  wasting  the  taxpayers’  money 
by  giving  him  thirty  dollars.  If,  however,  he 
needs  forty  dollars  or  fifty  dollars  a  month,  it 
does  not  seem  reasonable  that  he  should  be 
deprived  of  this  support  in  order  that  persons 
who  do  not  need  it  may  have  more  adequate 
assistance  than  their  situations  warrant. 

I  should  like  to  sec  developed,  on  both  the 
state  and  local  levels,  a  council  or  conference 
group,  perhaps  under  the  auspices  of  the  state 
commissions  for  the  blind,  where  they  arc 
available,  which  would  bring  together  at 
regular  intervals  representatives  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  public  departments  and  private  agencies 
concerned  with  the  blind,  to  stimulate  their 
interest  in  more  adequately  meeting  the  needs 
of  this  particular  group. 

To  date  our  assistance  program  can  only 
provide  cash  payments  to  individuals,  and 
such  cash  payments  cannot  be  on  a  condi¬ 
tional  basis.  The  individual  must  be  free  to 
use  these  funds  in  whatever  way  he  desires. 
We  cannot  assist  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  with  funds  to  secure  adequate  medical 
care  for  blind  persons.  This  is  an  area  of 
great  need,  and  usually  local  communities  do 
not  have  sufficient  appropriations  to  secure 
the  necessary  medical  care  for  such  persons. 
Community  interest  must  be  aroused  to  meet 
this  need.  The  desirability  and  economy  can 
readily  be  appreciated  when  we  show  that, 
with  a  relatively  small  expenditure  of  funds, 
a  person’s  sight  may  be  restored  and  he  may 
become  potentially  self-supporting. 

Is  it  not  important  that  we  spend  more 
time  than  we  have  in  the  past  on  our  pre- 
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ventive  programs  and  less  time  on  our  correc¬ 
tion?  I  have  known  communities  where  it 
seemed  to  me  there  was  competition  among 
the  agencies  in  taking  persons  under  care 
after  they  had  become  blind,  yet  in  the  same 
communities  almost  no  interest  was  shown 
in  preventive  programs. 

As  to  personnel  for  this  work,  I  believe  we 
need  the  same  types  of  people  in  both  pro¬ 
grams,  adequately  trained  social  workers, 
teachers,  medical  social  workers,  doctors, 
nurses,  et  cetera,  who  are  objective  in  their 
point  of  view  and  who  are  willing  to  find 
out  the  special  needs  of  individuals  and  plan 
their  activities  accordingly.  We  should  not  set 
up  a  program  and  try  to  fit  the  individuals 
into  that  program. 

So  I  think  that  in  both  fields  we  must  be 
interested  in  the  method  of  selection  of 
personnel  and  insist  that  this  be  done  on  a 


merit  basis.  We  must  also  be  interested  in  the 
highest  qualifications  for  particular  jobs,  and 
we  can  do  this  only  when  we  have  interested 
the  community  in  the  need  for  skill  in  the 
whole  area  of  social  welfare. 

As  to  the  financing  of  the  program,  again 
we  must  together  present  the  needs  of  the 
blind  to  our  legislators  if  we  are  going  to  get 
adequate  appropriations  for  both  services. 
We  must  consider,  also,  the  best  use  for  pri¬ 
vate  funds,  as  well  as  public,  and  see  that,  if 
public  funds  are  available,  these  are  utilized 
to  the  fullest  extent  and  then  private  funds 
are  available  to  work  in  special  areas. 

The  need  for  broad  public  interest  and  sup¬ 
port  for  both  of  our  programs  is  obvious.  We 
can  gain  this  if  we  go  together  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  presenting  a  united  program,  rather 
than  appearing  before  them  as  competitors. 
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By  Evelyn 

State  agencies  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  blind  have  been  functioning  in  this  coun¬ 
try  since  1906,  when  the  first  permanent 
Commission  for  the  Blind  was  established  in 
Massachusetts,  and  there  are  now  thirty-one 
states  which  have  activities  of  this  type,  and 
seven  others  in  which  similar  legislative  provi¬ 
sions  have  been  made  but  are  not  yet  effective. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  development  of  public 
welfare  activities  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  the  far-reaching  changes  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act,  it  seems  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  examine  carefully  the  responsibilities  of  the 
state  toward  the  blind  and  the  philosophy  on 
which  these  responsibilities  are  based. 

The  underlying  theory  of  the  state  agency 
for  the  blind  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 
The  state  has  undertaken  to  provide  certain 
services  for  all  its  citizens — among  them  the 
protection  of  health,  general  education,  voca¬ 
tional  training,  employment  service,  and 
financial  assistance  to  the  needy.  In  the  case 
of  blind  persons  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
these  services  are  most  effectively  and  eco¬ 
nomically  provided  by  centralizing  them  in 
one  state  agency  which  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  all  phases  of  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  people  of  the  state.  In  so  doing,  the 
state  is  not  providing  any  “extra”  benefits  for 
the  blind  which  are  not  available  to  the 
seeing;  it  is  merely  adapting  its  organization 
and  procedures  to  discharge  effectively,  under 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  blindness,  the  same 
responsibilities  which  it  has  already  under¬ 
taken  on  behalf  of  the  seeing. 

That  such  adaptation  is  necessary  is  due 
partly  to  the  special  problems  of  blindness, 

^Reprinted  from  Public  Welfare  'News,  September,  1938. 
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and  partly  to  the  comparatively  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  blind  persons  in  the  general  popula¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  most  obvious  handicaps 
which  blindness  imposes  is  the  difficulty  of 
travel  alone,  and  this  is  likely  to  cut  a  blind 
individual  off  from  many  available  public 
benefits  because  he  cannot  easily  visit  the  ap¬ 
propriate  agency.  Indeed,  in  the  absence  of 
easy  access  to  newspapers  and  other  printed 
information,  he  may  not  even  be  aware  that 
such  an  agency  exists.  Moreover,  the  handicap 
of  blindness  requires  in  many  cases  the  use 
of  special  devices  and  methods  of  training 
with  which  the  average  seeing  person  is  not 
familiar.  And  finally,  since  the  blind  are  so 
few  in  number  (probably  not  more  than  i  in 
1,000  to  I  in  500  of  the  general  population), 
their  special  problems  are  likely  to  be  over¬ 
looked  by  the  general  public  agencies  in  the 
effort  to  provide  for  “the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number.” 

The  establishment  of  a  state  agency  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  phases  of  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  avoids  these  difficulties.  Charged  with 
the  welfare  of  a  single  group,  such  an  agency 
can  give  the  necessary  amount  of  study  to 
special  problems,  can  provide  intensive  serv¬ 
ice  as  needed,  and  can,  if  necessary,  take  that 
service  to  the  blind  person  instead  of  requir¬ 
ing  him  to  come  for  it.  Moreover,  the  state 
agency  is  in  a  position  to  consider  the  blind 
individual  as  a  total  personality  rather  than 
as  an  example  of  some  one  type  of  need,  and 
can  therefore  offer  him  co-ordinated  services 
designed  to  meet  each  of  his  needs  as  they 
occur. 

To  illustrate:  A  blind  person,  being  with¬ 
out  means  of  support,  may  apply  for  financial 
assistance,  the  solution  to  his  most  pressing 
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problem.  If  the  agency  to  which  he  applies 
is  concerned  only  with  administering  public 
assistance,  his  immediate  need  may  be  re¬ 
lieved,  but,  from  the  standpoint  of  his  future, 
he  is  little  better  off.  If,  however,  the  agency 
is  charged  with  responsibility  for  helping 
him  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  his 
whole  life,  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  provide, 
in  addition  to  immediate  financial  relief, 
medical  service,  vocational  training,  or  em¬ 
ployment  (according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case)  by  which  he  may  be  restored  to 
self-support  and  enabled  to  carry  on  his  in¬ 
dependent  life  again. 

Acceptance  of  the  theory  of  state  responsi¬ 
bility  for  services  to  the  blind  involves  a 
corollary — namely,  that  such  services  should 
be  available  to  all  blind  residents  of  the  state, 
each  according  to  his  need,  irrespective  of 
age,  race,  economic  status,  or  any  other  con¬ 
sideration  except  blindness. 

Blindness  is  no  respecter  of  persons — it 
comes  upon  infant  and  grandfather,  upon 
white  and  negro,  upon  banker  and  beggar 
alike,  and  even  the  most  intelligent  and  well- 
to-do  require  some  assistance  in  meeting  the 
problems  it  brings.  These  problems  will  vary 
greatly  in  number  and  complexity.  Some 
people,  given  a  minimum  of  special  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  use  of  braille  and  various  other 
devices,  will  make  their  own  adjustments  and 
return  to  their  normal  lives;  others  will  need 
every  type  of  service  and  intensive  follow-up 
to  keep  them  from  disheartened  lethargy. 
But  whatever  the  problems,  it  becomes  the 
state’s  responsibility  to  provide  adequate  and 
appropriate  services  to  solve  them,  to  the  end 
that  the  blind  individual  may  have,  so  far  as 
possible,  as  full,  active,  and  independent  a  life 
as  he  would  have  had  if  he  could  see. 

Such  a  philosophy  does  not  involve  special 
benefits  for  the  blind;  it  merely  provides 
means  by  which  they  may  obtain  and  enjoy 
the  benefits  the  state  already  provides  for 
those  who  see. 

If  we  grant  that  the  responsibility  of  the 


state  is  as  oudined  above,  the  next  question 
to  be  considered  is  the  practical  measures  by 
which  this  responsibility  may  be  effectively 
discharged.  Among  the  activities  of  the  state 
in  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the 
following: 

1.  Complete  registration  of  the  blind  people 
of  the  state  so  that  the  extent  of  their  varied 
needs  may  be  known  and  plans  made  to  meet 
these  needs  adequately. 

2.  Determination  of  the  degree  of  blind- 
nes  of  each  person  registered  and  of  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  improvement  or  restoration  of  vision 
by  appropriate  medical  or  surgical  care,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  assistance  in  securing  such  care  for 
those  who  can  benefit  by  it.  It  is  unfortunately 
true  that  some  blind  persons  have  received 
services  of  various  kinds  from  agencies  for 
the  blind  for  years,  only  to  find  that  their 
sight  might  have  been  restored  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  by  suitable  treatment  or  operation. 

3.  Education  of  the  young  blind.  While  the 
actual  education  of  children  of  school  age 
should  probably  be  carried  on  under  the  state 
department  of  education,  the  responsibility 
for  seeing  that  every  blind  child  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  receive  an  appropriate  education 
remains  with  the  state  agency  for  the  blind, 
as  does  the  responsibility  for  the  training  of 
children  of  preschool  age  through  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  their  parents. 

4.  Re-education  of  the  adult  who  has  be¬ 
come  blind  after  school  age  is  past  so  that, 
by  the  use  of  embossed  print  and  other  special 
devices,  he  may  accomplish  the  same  results 
as  his  seeing  neighbor.  Such  re-education  is 
often  carried  on  by  teachers  who  visit  the 
adult  blind  in  their  homes  for  individual  in¬ 
struction. 

5.  Vocational  guidance  and  training  of 
young  blind  persons  and  blind  adults.  It  is 
now  generally  recognized  in  the  seeing  world 
that  the  proper  selection  of  a  vocation  and 
adequate  preparation  for  it  are  important 
factors  in  occupational  success  and  financial 
independence. 
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6.  Employment  service  for  those  who  can 
compete  with  the  seeing  in  regular  industry 
or  in  an  independent  business  or  profession, 
and  the  provision  of  sheltered  employment 
for  those  who  lack  the  ability  or  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  compete  successfully. 

7.  Direct  financial  aid  according  to  need 
for  those  who  cannot  be  self-supporting  and 
who  have  no  relatives  legally  responsible  for 
them. 

8.  Prevention  of  blindness  activities.  By 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  division  for  the 
blind  is  closer  to  the  problems  of  blindness 
than  is  any  other  state  agency,  the  division 
for  the  blind  is  a  natural  starting  point  for 
preventive  measures.^ 

9.  Education  of  the  public  to  realize  that 
blind  persons  are  individuals,  not  a  “class,” 
that  they  are  capable  of  leading  normal,  active 
lives,  and  that  ignorant  pity  and  ill-advised 
“charity,”  injure  rather  than  help  them. 

In  the  administration  of  such  varied  serv¬ 
ices,  the  case  work  approach  is  essential, 
(i)  in  order  that  each  individual  may  be 
helped  to  find  the  appropriate  solution  to  his 
problem,  and  (2)  in  order  that  the  individual 
himself  may  become  more  capable  of  solving 
his  own  problems  without  assistance. 

At  this  point  it  is  perhaps  pertinent  to  con¬ 
sider  how  these  activities  may  be  organized 
and  where  in  the  state  government  they  may 
be  set  up  in  order  to  function  effectively. 
Thirty  years  ago,  when  state  welfare  activities 
were  more  limited  than  they  are  now,  and 
when  recognition  of  the  state’s  responsibility 
toward  the  blind  was  just  emerging  in  the 
public  mind,  it  seemed  expedient  to  establish 
independent  state  agencies  (usually  called 
“commissions”)  for  the  blind  which  assumed 
the  duties  incident  to  all  the  varied  phases 
of  a  comprehensive  program  for  the  blind. 


^  There  arc  also  other  phases  of  a  prevention  program, 
involving  matters  of  public  health,  education,  industrial 
management,  etc.,  and  it  appears  that  the  prevention  of 
blindness  activities  cannot  be  limited  to  one  state  agency. 
What  is  needed  is  a  co-ordinated  program  in  which  all 
state  activities  in  this  field  can  play  their  respective  parts. 


As  the  activities  of  state  governments  ex¬ 
panded,  however,  and  more  attention  was 
given  to  the  details  of  administrative  eco¬ 
nomy,  there  was  a  growing  feeling  that  too 
great  a  number  of  small  separate  state  agencies 
was  undesirable,  and,  as  a  result,  in  some 
states  the  existing  commission  was  made  a 
division  of  a  larger  state  department,  usually 
the  department  of  welfare,  but  sometimes  the 
department  of  education. 

With  the  suddenly  increased  importance  of 
state  departments  of  welfare,  following  the 
passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  present 
tendency  is  to  establish  the  state  agency  for 
the  blind  as  a  division  in  this  department. 
There  are  several  factors  which  seem  to 
make  this  policy  advisable.  In  the  first  place, 
although  a  program  for  the  blind  involves 
matters  of  health,  of  education,  and  of  em¬ 
ployment,  the  procedure  by  which  these  prob¬ 
lems  are  satisfactorily  solved  is  essentially  a 
case  work  procedure,  and  as  such  will  be  most 
easily  carried  out  in  a  department  which  is 
accustomed  to  deal  with  problems  involving 
the  adjustment  of  the  total  personality  on  a 
case  work  basis.  A  further  reason  for  placing 
the  services  for  the  blind  in  the  department 
of  welfare  lies  in  the  fact  that  public  assistance 
is  usually  administered  by  that  department. 
There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  financial  aid  to  the  needy  blind 
should  be  administered  by  the  division  of 
public  assistance  or  by  the  division  for  the 
blind;  but  there  can  be  no  disagreement  as 
to  the  importance  of  close  co-ordination  be¬ 
tween  the  provision  of  financial  aid  and  the 
provision  of  services  to  the  blind,  a  co-ordina¬ 
tion  which  can  hardly  be  effected  unless  both 
programs  are  administered,  if  not  by  the 
same  division,  at  least  in  the  same  department. 

It  is  assumed,  of  course,  in  making  this 
assertion,  that  the  state  department  of  public 
welfare  is  concerned  with  public  welfare  in 
its  broadest  sense,  and  is  not  limited  in  its 
activities  to  the  mere  doling  out  of  grants 
of  financial  aid. 
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Throughout  this  discussion  we  have  spoken 
of  “the  state”  more  or  less  in  a  generic  sense. 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that  in  many  states 
of  large  area  and  scattered  population,  the 
state  department  of  welfare  cannot  actually 
discharge  all  of  its  functions  itself,  but  must 
delegate  some  or  all  of  them  to  county  de¬ 
partments  of  welfare  under  its  supervision. 
How  far  it  is  practicable  to  delegate  services 
to  the  blind  to  county  workers  has  not  yet 
been  determined,  but  at  least  two  things  are 
certain;  (i)  that,  if  such  delegation  takes 
place,  the  county  workers  must  be  well  in¬ 
formed  regarding  the  special  problems  as¬ 
sociated  with  blindness,  and  (2)  that,  in  the 
last  analysis,  the  ultimate  responsibility  must 
remain  with  the  state.  In  view  of  the  special 
skills  needed  in  some  phases  of  work  for  the 
blind,  and  in  view  of  the  small  proportion 
of  blind  people  in  the  total  population,  it 
seems  likely  that  certain  services  will  always 
have  to  be  provided  on  a  state,  rather  than 
a  county,  basis. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  prob¬ 
ably  no  state  agency  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  is  at  the  present  time  adequately 
fulfilling  all  of  the  functions  enumerated 


above  as  belonging  to  the  state.  State  ap¬ 
propriations  have  in  general  been  insufficient, 
and,  under  the  handicap  of  inadequate  funds, 
state  agencies  have  been  compelled  to  restrict 
their  activities  in  various  ways.  Some  have 
limited  their  services  to  certain  geographical 
areas;  some  have  delegated  their  functions  to 
unsupervised,  privately  supported  agencies; 
some  have  been  inclined  to  serve  only  the 
blind  who  were  below  or  close  to  the  poverty 
line;  some  have  developed  one  or  two  phases 
of  the  program  at  the  expense  of  other  equally 
important  activities. 

That  it  is  necessary  to  “cut  one’s  coat  ac¬ 
cording  to  one’s  cloth”  temporarily  at  least, 
every  one  will  concede,  but  is  it  not  possible 
that  we  have  been  too  resigned  to  financial 
limitations  and  inadequate  funds?  When  the 
public  has  been  educated  to  realize  that  the 
provision  of  certain  services  to  the  blind  is  as 
much  the  proper  function  of  the  state  as  the 
provision  of  schools,  highways,  or  public 
health,  and  equally  deserving  of  adequate 
financial  support,  then  only  can  we  hope  to 
see  the  blind  enjoy  the  benefits  which  arc 
their  right  as  citizens  of  the  state. 


EDUCATIONAL  MODELS  AT  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

By  Edward  J.  Waterhouse 


The  WPA  project  whose  map-making  activ¬ 
ities  were  described  in  the  Outlool^  for  the 
Blind  for  February,  1937,  is  now  making  edu¬ 
cational  models  for  blind  students.  Before 
recording  its  present  activities  I  will  describe 
briefly  the  increasingly  important  place  filled 
by  models  at  Perkins  Institution,  where  the 
educational  program  is  constantly  changing 
in  conformity  with  modern  developments. 

Until  comparatively  recently,  most  of  the 
information  which  a  pupil  needed  in  the 
classroom  could  be  obtained  from  textbooks. 
Under  such  conditions,  the  formal  education 
of  blind  students  could  compare  satisfac¬ 
torily  with  the  instruction  of  the  sighted.  In 
general  knowledge,  of  course,  the  sighted 
have  always  been  superior.  It  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  impart  verbally  even  a  small  part 
of  what  the  eye  sees,  nor  is  it  possible  for  an 
instructor  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  im¬ 
pressions  created  in  his  students’  minds  by 
his  descriptions.  This  problem  is  not  a  new 
one,  but  certain  changes  in  modern  education 
have  increased  the  value  of  general  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  classroom. 

In  American  schools  to-day,  less  emphasis 
is  placed  on  subject  matter,  and  more  on  its 
relation  to  the  experiences  and  probable  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  pupils.  It  is  no  longer  possible, 
for  example,  to  teach  algebra  and  geometry 
as  abstract  subjects.  A  glance  at  the  illustra¬ 
tions  in  a  typical  modern  textbook  will  show 
that  mathematics  is  taught  as  a  living  science 
with  innumerable  applications  affecting  the 
pupil  closely  through  engineering,  architec¬ 
ture,  and  so  on.  The  illustrations  indicate  that 
the  text  contains  masses  of  references  to  sub¬ 
jects  which  may  correlate  mathematics  with 
the  pupil’s  interests.  The  same  is  true  of 


practically  any  subject  from  English  to  eco¬ 
nomics.  Even  Latin  texts  put  less  stress  than 
they  did  on  grammar,  and  more  on  Roman 
life,  illustrating  Roman  customs,  dress, 
weapons,  and  camps.  In  the  crowded  present- 
day  curriculum,  courses  have  to  struggle  to 
hold  a  place.  Unless  they  are  of  direct  value 
to  the  student,  they  are  in  danger  of  ex¬ 
clusion.  As  a  result,  subject  matter  has  been 
correlated  to  life  experience,  and  unhappily 
the  life  experience  of  most  of  our  blind  pupils 
is  in  many  ways  inadequate.  A  wide  general 
knowledge  has  become  most  desirable  in  the 
classroom,  and  to  impart  even  a  fraction  of 
this  information  verbally  to  a  group  of  blind 
students  is  practically  impossible. 

Teaching  methods  as  well  as  objectives 
have  changed.  The  growth  of  visual  educa¬ 
tion  in  and  out  of  school,  including  moving 
pictures,  illustrated  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers,  and  educational  charts  and  diagrams, 
has  increased  the  educational  value  of  sight, 
and  consequently  has  increased  the  educa¬ 
tional  handicap  of  blindness. 

For  yet  another  reason,  clear  and  accurate 
conceptions  of  common  objects  are  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  formerly  if  the  blind  are  to  enjoy 
a  feeling  of  equality  with  the  sighted.  Not 
only  has  science  added  vastly  to  human 
knowledge,  but  it  has  also  made  it  available 
to  the  general  public.  The  radio  and  photog¬ 
raphy  have  performed  between  them  a  gigan¬ 
tic  educational  task.  The  radio,  of  course,  is 
enjoyed  by  blind  people,  but,  without  visual 
experience  to  supplement  it,  listening  to 
broadcasts  is  not  completely  satisfactory  from 
the  educational  standpoint.  A  radio  report  of 
the  arrival  of  the  “pick-a-back”  plane  in  New 
York  is  far  more  meaningful  to  someone  who 
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has  seen  photographs  o£  the  craft  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  or  seen  it  on  the  news-reels,  rising 
from  its  parent  ship,  than  it  is  to  someone  who 
has  only  a  hazy  conception  of  it  gained  from 
a  verbal  account. 

A  blind  adult  has  frequendy  said  to  me  “It 
is  only  when  my  friends  are  talking  about 
things  that  are  unfamiliar  to  me  that  I  feel 
blind.”  It  is  surely  important  to  the  mental 
health  of  our  pupils,  as  well  as  to  their  edu¬ 
cation,  that  they  should  receive  clear  and 
accurate  concepdons  of  many  objects.  This 
cannot  be  done  by  mere  verbalism.  “Eye¬ 
witness”  accounts  usually  bear  witness  to 
what  the  eye  understands,  and  this  is  not  at 
all  what  the  fingers  experience.  Appearances 
mean  nothing  to  the  blind  who  have  never 
experienced  sight.  Moreover,  descriptions  can 
never  be  complete,  so  even  those  who  remem¬ 
ber  appearances  have  to  resort  to  guesswork 
to  fill  in  the  inevitable  gaps.  It  is  not  likely 
that  this  problem  can  be  satisfactorily  solved 
through  the  use  of  models,  even  if  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  could  ever  be  made  available; 
but  when  examination  of  a  model  takes  the 
place  of  listening  to  a  verbal  account,  a  bet¬ 
ter  result  is  undoubtedly  obtained.  For  this 
reason,  more  and  more  models  are  finding 
their  way  into  the  classrooms  at  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution  each  term,  and  the  WPA  finds  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  cope  with  teachers’  re¬ 
quests. 

Under  the  efficient  supervision  of  Mr.  E.  H. 
Fish,  who  is  an  experienced  teacher  and  engi¬ 
neer,  more  than  sixty  workers  are  employed 
in  a  building  near  the  Institution  in  Water- 
town.  The  official  sponsor  is  Mr.  William  H. 
McCarthy,  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Blind,  and  his  co-operation  on 
a  number  of  occasions  has  been  invaluable. 
The  direction  of  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Director  of  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution.  Among  those  employed  are  twenty 
blind  men  and  women  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  who  needs  no 
introduction  to  workers  for  the  blind.  These 


men  and  women  are  primarily  employed  to 
check  the  models  and  prevent  errors  which 
might  arise  through  lack  of  imagination 
among  those  of  us  who  have  sight,  but  as 
this  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  busy,  they 
are  also  engaged  in  brailling  educational  ma¬ 
terial. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  braille  section 
of  the  project  uses  less  than  25  per  cent 
sighted  help.  Readers  dictate  to  groups  of 
about  four  blind  transcribers  simultaneously, 
and  each  of  these  transcribers  proof-reads  his 
own  work  and  that  of  two  others.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  is  proving  very  satisfactory. 

A  considerable  amount  of  metal-working 
has  been  necessary,  and  the  machine  shop  of 
the  Howe  Memorial  Press  is  available  to  the 
project  machinists.  Mr.  Frank  L.  Bryan’s  as¬ 
sistance  is  always  gladly  given,  and  is  a  great 
asset.  For  the  manufacture  of  small  metal 
parts  which  would  be  too  frail  if  constructed 
of  wood,  a  small  foundry  has  been  made  on 
the  WPA  premises.  Most  of  the  work,  how¬ 
ever,  is  in  wood,  some  of  which  is  sanded  to 
simulate  stone,  and  some  covered  with  plush 
to  feel  like  grass. 

Many  models,  particularly  those  intended 
for  use  in  the  Lower  School  where  “learning 
by  doing”  is  a  guiding  principle,  may  be  av 
sembled  by  the  pupils.  These  include  a  series 
of  bridges,  a  log  cabin,  and  a  Greek  temple. 
Each  of  these  is  accompanied  by  an  embossed 
diagram  showing  the  position  of  the  different 
pieces,  which  are  identified  by  braille  letters. 
Valuable  experience  in  the  use  of  scale  dia¬ 
grams  has  resulted,  but  more  important  is  the 
sense  of  accomplishment  gained  from  build¬ 
ing  something  from  its  parts.  Under  con¬ 
struction  at  present  is  a  medieval  castle,  made 
of  a  large  number  of  blocks  and  showing  con¬ 
siderable  detail. 

Recently  a  neighboring  school  loaned  our 
sixth-grade  boys  a  model  castle  that  had  been 
made  from  pasteboard  boxes.  The  difference 
between  this  model  and  the  one  which  is 
being  made  for  the  blind  illustrates  some  of 
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the  special  needs  of  the  latter  group.  For 
sighted  children  the  pasteboard  castle  was  ex¬ 
cellent,  for  to  the  eye  it  gave  an  accurate  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  real  thing.  To  the  finger,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  quite  misleading.  The  chief  sig¬ 
nificance  of  castle  walls  is  their  thickness  and 
strength,  but  the  pasteboard  gave  the  fingers 
a  feeling  of  frailty  and  hollowness.  The  sur¬ 
face  looked  like  stone,  because  it  was  painted 
grey,  but  it  felt  anything  but  stony.  Sighted 
children,  of  course,  know  what  castles  are 
hke  from  pictures  or  experience,  and  they 
have  so  many  ways  of  gaining  information 
that  it  is  not  important  if  the  models  they 
use  are  only  correct  in  appearance,  or  even  if 
they  are  inaccurate,  but  since  a  blind  pupil 
relies  on  a  model  as  almost  his  only  source 
of  information,  it  needs  to  be  as  complete  and 
accurate  as  possible.  If  it  is  not,  the  chances 
arc  that  he  will  discover  that  something  is 
missing,  or  incorrect,  and  his  confidence  will 
be  lost.  It  is  most  disappointing  to  a  blind 
child  to  be  told,  “Of  course  the  real  thing  is 
not  quite  like  this,  but  we  could  not  make 
the  model  any  more  accurate,”  for  from  that 
moment  he  has  to  deny  his  experience  and 
substitute  the  vagueness  of  imagination. 

Inaccuracy  of  imagery  is  a  constant  handicap 
to  the  blind,  and  yet  teachers  are  forced  to 
appeal  to  the  imagination  when  they  attempt 
verbal  descriptions.  Even  some  toys,  of 
course,  are  partly  imaginative;  Mickey  Mouse 
toys  are  an  extreme  example.  Sighted  people 
arc  not  troubled  by  Mickey’s  unreal  appear¬ 
ance,  but  the  fingers  of  the  blind  are  puz¬ 
zled  by  it.  There  is  need  for  constant  watch¬ 
fulness  in  planning  models  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  for  each  one  must  present  a  detailed 
miniature  of  the  real  thing,  and  not  repre¬ 
sent  it  in  only  a  few  features. 

Complete  presentation  is  not  always  pos¬ 
sible.  Among  the  WPA  productions  arc  a 
bireme  and  an  excellent  model  of  the  “May¬ 
flower”.  They  arc  both  accurate  in  detail,  but 
they  rest  in  “oceans”  of  plaster  which  rep¬ 
resent  waves.  The  ideal  place  for  them  is  in 


real  water,  but  for  several  reasons  this  is  not 
practicable.  The  “Mayflower”  is  shown  in  full 
sail,  with  a  wave  at  her  bows.  Water  could 
not  be  molded  to  show  this,  so  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  respect  the  plaster  is  more  realistic.  To 
the  eye,  the  effect  is  perfeedy  satisfactory,  but 
to  the  fingers  it  is  not  quite  what  it  should 
be;  it  is  only  a  representation,  not  an  exact 
model. 

In  some  other  models,  water  has  been  used. 
Watertown  Square  has  been  reproduced  to 
assist  our  pupils  with  a  complicated  traflic 
situation  near  the  school.  The  Charles  River 
flows  along  one  side,  and  though  water  ap¬ 
pears  unreal  to  the  eye  because  of  its  trans¬ 
parency,  it  satisfies  the  finger  as  no  substitute 
could. 

Among  other  models  arc  a  Cape  Cod  cot¬ 
tage,  a  Futurist  house,  and  a  Colonial  New 
England  church.  Others  which  have  been 
made  at  the  request  of  pupils  include  a  clover- 
leaf  overpass,  a  miniature  baseball  diamond 
(to  supplement  radio  broadcasts),  and  a  vil¬ 
lage  which  shows,  among  other  things,  “how 
telegraph  wires  go  along  the  side  of  the  road.” 
A  number  of  devices  have  been  made,  such 
as  a  micrometer  gauge,  a  punch  for  brailling 
poultry  leg-labels,  and  a  large  number  of 
blocks  and  models  for  the  mathematics  lab¬ 
oratory  at  Perkins. 

Perhaps  the  chief  value  of  these  various 
models  is  that  they  are  constantly  available. 
Visits  to  outside  museums  arc  usually  ham¬ 
pered  by  lack  of  time.  Many  exhibits  arc  not 
accessible,  or  are  too  frail  to  be  touched.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  adventure  provides  only  verbal 
dcscripticns,  supplemented  by  superficial  ex¬ 
amination  of  a  few  salient  features  under  the 
guidance  of  a  teacher’s  hands.  But  the  models 
in  the  classroom  or  school  museum  may  be 
examined  repeatedly  until  they  reveal  a  satis¬ 
factory  image.  The  pupil  can  make  sure  that 
he  has  discovered  all  there  is  in  it,  and  the 
understanding  he  acquires  is  all  the  more  val¬ 
uable  because  it  is  the  result  of  his  own  ex¬ 
ploratory  efforts. 
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Map-making  has  not  been  wholly  dropped 
by  the  project.  A  Braille  Map-of-the-Month  is 
issued  during  the  school  year.  It  goes  to  all 
schools  for  the  blind  in  America  to  illustrate 
a  particular  phase  of  current  history.  Blind 
persons  are  entitled  to  apply  for  these  maps, 
and  a  number  are  sent  to  individuals  in 
America,  Europe,  and  Africa.  The  machine 
used  for  embossing  these  map  plates  was  de¬ 
signed  and  constructed  by  the  WPA  en¬ 


gineering  staff  early  in  the  course  of  the 
project. 

A  word  of  acknowledgment  is  due  to  the 
WPA  officials  in  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Washington  who  have  co-operated  effectively 
in  this  work.  The  value  of  the  models  is  be¬ 
ing  widely  recognized.  Already  the  Ohio 
School  for  the  Blind  has  a  similar  project  in 
operation,  and  a  plan  is  under  consideration  < 
to  operate  one  in  each  of  the  ten  WPA 
regional  divisions.  ! 


WAIVING  COMPENSATION  RIGHTS 

By  George  Lavos  ; 


It  often  happens  that  laws  which  benefit  one 
group  in  society  harm  other  groups,  and  the 
physically  handicapped  have  found  this  to  be 
the  case  since  workmen’s  compensation  laws 
have  been  introduced  in  the  United  States. 
These  laws,  however,  have  greatly  aided  the 
large  group  of  workers  who  suffer  industrial 
accidents.  Before  the  passage  of  such  legisla¬ 
tion,  workmen  who  were  injured  found  it 
very  difficult  to  obtain  any  sort  of  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  loss  of  arms,  legs,  eyes,  and  hands 
Sustained  by  them  in  employment.  Gradually 
workmen’s  compensation  laws  ameliorating 
this  condition  have  been  introduced.  These 
laws  require  payment  for  industrial  accidents 
without  regard  to  whether  the  employee  was 
at  fault  in  the  accident.  In  other  words, 
whether  or  not  the  workman  was  responsible 
for  the  accident,  he  is  entitled  to  obtain  pay¬ 
ment  for  injuries.^ 

As  a  result  of  these  laws  employers  became 
very  selective  in  hiring  workmen  and  espe¬ 
cially  chary  of  hiring  those  with  obvious  physi¬ 
cal  disabilities  such  as  the  loss  of  an  arm,  a 
leg,  or  an  eye.  Those  with  losses  of  both 

1  It  must  be  noted  that  there  are  certain  exceptions  to 
this,  such  as  intoxication  and  wilful  negligence. 


such  members  stood  even  less  chance  of  being 
hired,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  could 
do  the  work.  All  physically  disabled  were  and 
are  believed  to  be,  because  of  their  defects,  too 
liable  to  accidents  to  be  good  industrial  risks. 

Several  of  the  state  legislatures  have  seen 
this  effect  and  have  attempted  to  overcome 
this  barrier  in  the  way  of  employment  for  the 
physically  handicapped.  This  has  been  done 
by  granting  the  blind  and  other  disabled  a 
right  to  waive  compensation  due  them  in  case 
of  an  industrial  accident.  In  general  such  a 
waiver  is  an  agreement  by  which  compensa¬ 
tion  for  certain  specified  injuries  is  foregone 
in  case  of  an  industrial  accident. 

Waiver  Provisions 

Six  states  have  included  in  their  workmen’s 
compensation  laws  such  waivers,  and  two 
states  have  made  special  provision  in  the 
waiver  for  the  blind.  These  states,  the  bases 
upon  which  such  waivers  are  granted,  and  the 
injuries  for  which  compensation  is  waived  arc 
outlined  in  the  table  on  the  next  page. 

By  examining  this  table  it  can  be  seen  that, 
out  of  the  six  states  having  waivers,  five  of 
them  will  grant  such  rights  to  the  totally 
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WAIVERS 

STATE 

BASES  OF  ISSUE 

COVERAGE  OF  WAIVER 

Ohio 

Blindness 

Injuries  caused  by  blindness 

Wisconsin 

Blindness  and  epilepsy 

Injuries  caused  by  these  condidons 

Massachusetts 

(a)  Those  who  are  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  injury 

(b)  Those  who  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be¬ 
come  permanently  or  totally  disabled  by 
injury 

Injuries  which  are  either  temporary  total, 
permanent  total,  permanent  pardal,  or  all 
three 

Connecticut 

Those  who  have  physical  defects  creadng 
unusual  or  further  hazards 

Injuries  attributable  in  a  material  degree  to 
the  defect 

Maryland 

Those  having  lost  a  hand,  arm,  foot,  leg, 
or  eye  or  use  thereof 

Compensadon  for  the  losses  or  loss  of  any 
one  of  the  listed  members 

West  Virginia 

A  definite  physical  impairment  arising 
from  non-employment  accidents  or  injuries 

Compensation  for  the  impairment,  its 
effects,  or  any  aggravadon 

blind.  In  two  of  them  (Ohio  and  Wisconsin)  for  the  disability  upon  which  the  waiver  was 
the  blind  are  specially  mentioned.  In  Massa-  issued.  For  example,  should  a  worker  who 
chusetts  and  Connecticut  the  blind  can  be  has  signed  a  waiver  based  on  a  20/70  loss  of 
granted  waivers  on  the  ground  that  they  are  vision  lose  an  arm,  he  would  receive  compen- 
peculiarly  liable  to  injure  themselves.  Mary-  sation  for  the  arm,  and  not  for  an  arm  in  corn- 
land  grants  waivers  to  those  blind  in  one  eye.  bination  with  the  pre-existing  vision  loss.  It 
In  West  Virginia  the  term  “physical  impair-  must  be  noted,  further,  that  the  waiver  in 
ment”  is  broad  enough  to  include  the  blind.  West  Virginia  will  be  issued  only  to  those 
In  studying  the  injuries  which  are  covered  whose  disability  has  arisen  from  causes  which 
by  the  waiver,  several  interesting  things  stand  are  not  industrial  in  nature.  It  is  issuable  only 
forth.  In  Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  and  Ohio,  to  those  who  have  an  impairment  from  dis- 
compensation  will  be  given  to  the  blind  ease,  congenital  defects,  or  public  accidents, 
worker  if  the  accident  is  not  attributable  to  And  so  in  three  states  a  blind  worker  who 
the  defect.  In  other  words,  if  the  accident  may  be  injured  while  at  work  will  lose  com- 
was  caused  by  the  blindness,  the  blind  worker  pensation  only  if  his  blindness  caused  the  acci- 
will  not  receive  compensation  no  matter  what  dent,  provided  he  has  signed  a  waiver  to  that 
the  injury  may  be.  In  Massachusetts,  a  blind  effect.  In  the  other  three  states  he  will,  by 
worker  who  signs  a  waiver  will  forego  all  of  signing  a  waiver,  forego  all  compensation  for 
the  compensation  due  him  under  the  law,  re-  injuries  as  listed,  without  consideration  as  to 
gardless  of  whether  or  not  his  blindness  caused  the  cause  of  these  injuries.  These  states  elimi- 
the  accident.  In  Maryland,  a  waiver  is  per-  nate  the  problem  of  determining  whether  the 
mitted  only  for  compensation  for  the  eye  blindness  did  actually  cause  the  injury,  a  prob- 
which  was  lost  before  the  worker  was  hired,  lem  not  very  easily  solved. 

The  worker  will  receive  compensation  for  the  In  all  of  the  six  states  the  issuing  of  waivers 
eye  which  had  sight,  should  he  lose  it  in  an  is  controlled  by  the  board  which  administers 
industrial  accident.  He  has  only  waived  his  the  workmen’s  compensation  law.  There  is 
right  to  compensation  for  total  disability,  not  a  written  agreement  stating  the  disability  and 
the  partial  disability  of  a  loss  of  one  eye.  In  signed  by  appropriate  authorities.  The  West 
West  Virginia,  as  in  Maryland,  the  waiver  Virginia  provision  calls  for  a  certificate,  issued 
enables  the  worker  to  forego  compensation  by  a  doctor  not  connected  with  the  company 
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which  is  to  employ  the  worker,  on  which 
appears  a  statement  as  to  the  impairment,  and 
its  character  and  nature.  In  short,  there  exists 
a  definite  procedure  for  the  control  of  the 
issuing  of  waivers  in  order  to  prevent  abuses. 

Such  waivers  enable  a  blind  worker  to 
agree  to  forego  compensation  for  industrial 
injuries,  but  they  often  entail  several  factors 
which  nullify  any  possible  benefits.  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts  anyone  who  waives  his  compensation 
rights  automatically  abrogates  the  employer’s 
common  law  rights.  And  the  worker,  by 
waiving,  retains  his  right  to  sue  in  court  for 
the  industrial  injury.  Should  a  worker  who 
has  waived  his  rights  be  injured  and  sue  in 
court,  as  would  be  his  right,  his  employer 
cannot  use  the  argument  that  the  employee 
was  negligent,  or  that  a  fellow-employee  was 
negligent,  or  that  the  employee  himself  as¬ 
sumed  the  risk  of  injury  by  accepting  the  job, 
which  arguments  are  the  principal  defences 
of  employers  under  the  common  law.  A 
waiver,  therefore,  makes  it  simpler  for  an  in¬ 
jured  worker  to  sue  in  a  court  of  law.  In  Ohio 
the  dependents  of  a  blind  worker  retain  their 
rights  to  compensation  in  spite  of  the  waiver, 
should  this  worker  die  as  a  result  of  an  in¬ 
dustrial  accident.  In  Connecticut  a  disabled 
worker  waives  for  both  himself  and  his  de¬ 
pendents  his  rights  to  compensation.  The 
right  to  sue  at  common  law  still  remains.  In 
general,  it  appears  that,  while  a  waiver  may 
enable  a  blind  worker  to  forego  compensation 
in  case  of  an  accident,  it  usually  entails  such 
conditions  that  its  possible  benefits  are  closely 
hedged  in. 

The  specific  provisions  for  waivers  do  not 
exhaust  the  possible  ways  that  a  worker,  dis¬ 
abled  or  otherwise,  can  forego  his  compensa¬ 
tion  rights.  Nearly  every  state  with  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  laws  permits  both  the 
employer  and  the  employee  to  elect  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  the  law.  In  other 
words,  the  employee  can  refuse  to  elect  his 
rights  under  the  law.  This  is  the  right  to 
waive  compensation  rights  on  a  large  scale. 


Of  all  the  states  with  elective  laws,  only  one 
(Tennessee)  prohibits  non-election  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  employment.  Therefore,  in  all  states 
but  one,  the  employer,  upon  hiring  a  blind 
person,  may  demand  and  obtain  a  non-clec- 
tion  to  the  compensation  provisions  of  the  law. 
The  worker,  however,  retains  his  right  to  sue 
by  common  law,  and  thus  non-election,  like 
waiver  provisions,  is  hedged  in  by  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  this  right.  In  most  cases  several  or  all 
of  the  common  law  defences  of  employers  arc 
abrogated  by  non-election  on  the  part  of  the 
employee. 

The  right  to  sue  at  common  law  does  not 
give  the  injured  blind  worker  any  special 
opportunity  to  obtain  payment  for  his  injuries. 
All  compensation  for  industrial  accidents  was 
originally  handled  by  the  courts,  but  the  pro¬ 
cedure  was  so  faulty  that  the  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  laws  were  introduced  to  remedy  the 
defects.  Waivers  and  non-elections  are,  there¬ 
fore,  a  reversion  to  this  earlier  stage. 

Waivers  in  Action 

It  was  hoped  when  these  provisions  grant¬ 
ing  waivers  were  passed  that  employment  of 
the  blind  in  industry  would  be  increased.  In 
Ohio,  for  example,  groups  of  workers  with 
the  blind  and  the  blind  themselves  were  the 
chief  supporters  of  the  legislation  which  pro¬ 
vided  the  right  for  the  blind  to  waive  com¬ 
pensation  benefits.  But  the  success  that  was 
hoped  for  did  not  follow,  and  in  only  a  few 
cases  have  blind  persons  been  placed  in  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  result. 

In  Wisconsin  the  clause  has  enabled  only  a 
few  blind  people  to  obtain  employment.  It  is 
reported  that  from  1925  to  1931  only  six  blind 
workers  were  given  employment  through 
signing  a  waiver. 

In  Massachusetts,  from  1927  to  1931,  only 
four  waivers  were  granted  to  cases  blind  in 
one  eye  and  none  to  workers  blind  in  both 
eyes.  In  general,  the  Massachusetts  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Board  has  exercised 
extreme  care  in  granting  waivers. 
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t  In  Connecticut  no  information  is  available 
I  as  to  the  kinds  of  defects  for  which  waivers 
have  been  granted  under  the  clause.  Several 
I  thousand,  though,  have  been  issued  and  the 
I  legislative  provision  seems  to  be  working  out 
i  successfully.  Federations  of  labor  and  other 
leaders  endorse  it,  and  a  few  blind  workers 
j  have  obtained  positions  with  its  assistance. 

;  In  Maryland  the  rehabilitation  office  has 
made  use  of  the  waiver  in  only  two  cases  since 
1931,  and  these  cases  were  men  with  one  eye. 

It  is  too  early  to  report  on  the  effect  of  the 
waiver  provision  in  the  West  Virginia  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Law  since  this  clause 
j.  was  only  enacted  late  in  1937. 

All  workers  with  the  disabled,  such  as 
vocational  rehabilitation  officers,  commis¬ 
sions  for  the  blind,  and  agencies  for  the 
crippled,  although  recognizing  the  defects, 
would  urge  a  waiver  if  a  job  is  obtainable  by 
S  that  method.  A  job  for  a  disabled  person  is 
I  difficult  enough  to  obtain  without  any  arti- 
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ficial  barriers,  such  as  compensation  or  mini¬ 
mum  wage  requirements,  standing  in  the  way. 

Conclusions 

In  the  opinion  of  those  who  obtain  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  blind  and  from  the  results  pre¬ 
sented  above  the  use  of  a  waiver  has  not  been 
too  encouraging.  The  success  which  was 
hoped  for  has  not  followed. 

Employment  for  the  blind  and  other  dis¬ 
abled  persons  does  not  seem  to  follow  such 
measures  as  waivers,  exemptions  from  mini¬ 
mum  wage  requirements,  wage  subsidies  by 
the  state,  etc.  Employment  for  a  handicapped 
person  seems  best  obtainable,  either  by  the 
very  competence  of  the  person,  or,  lacking 
competence,  by  sheltered  employment  such 
as  stand  concessions,  workshops  supplying 
governmental  needs  (as  in  Massachusetts),  etc. 
Positive  measures  rather  than  negative  ones 
seem  to  promise  greater  success  in  promoting 
the  employment  of  the  blind. 


EASTERN  HOME  TEACHERS’  CONFERENCE 

By  Stetson  K.  Ryan 


One  hundred  four  delegates  and  visitors, 
forty-nine  of  whom  were  home  teachers,  were 
registered  at  the  eighth  convention  of  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  at 
Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass.,  Sep¬ 
tember  7  to  10.  These  persons  came  from 
eleven  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  included  three  delegates  from  South 
Carolina  who  made  the  trip  by  automobile. 
Although  Maine  has  no  home  teacher.  Miss 
Mabel  Foster,  a  capable  blind  woman  who 
has  been  engaged  in  field  work  under  private 
auspices,  brought  a  report  of  progress  from 
that  state.  Ohio  sent  eleven  delegates,  and 
there  were  goodly  numbers  from  all  states 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  as  far  as  Vir¬ 
ginia,  except  Delaware. 

The  printed  and  braille  programs  an¬ 
nounced  the  meetings  as  the  eighth  conven¬ 
tion,  but  the  roots  of  the  gathering  go  back 
previous  to  1926,  when  a  little  group  of  home 
teachers  from  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
gathered,  upon  invitation  of  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Allen,  at  Perkins  Institution  for  three  days 
in  February  nearing  the  close  of  the  sessions 
of  the  Harvard  class.  Annual  meetings  of  this 
group,  soon  augmented  by  teachers  from  New 
Jersey,  were  held  until,  in  1928,  meeting  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  it  was  voted  to  hold  the 
sessions  biennially.  Since  then  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  the  Rhode  Island 
Bureau  for  the  Blind,  the  Pennsylvania  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  and  Perkins  Institution  have  served 
as  host  to  the  convention.  Membership  in 
the  organization  is  limited  to  active  and  re¬ 
tired  home  teachers,  executives  in  organiza¬ 


tions  employing  home  teachers,  and  super¬ 
visors  of  home  teaching  departments  in  such 
organizations.  Membership  has  been  widened 
to  include  eligible  representatives  in  all  the 
New  England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Ohio,  and  this  year 
membership  was  opened  to  South  Carolina. 
Conference  membership  is  not  large,  but  all 
of  its  activities  are  conducted  by  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  intelligent  group  of  home  teachers, 
and  recognition  has  gradually  been  attained 
on  merit  and  accomplishment. 

This  year  the  sessions  were  presided  over 
by  Mrs.  Gladys  Bolton  Stevens,  the  president, 
who  is  one  of  the  home  teachers  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of 
Perkins,  and  members  of  the  school  staff, 
particularly  Mr.  Nelson  Coon  and  Miss 
Mattie  M.  Burnell,  were  delightful  hosts. 
Two  afternoons  were  given  over  to  educa¬ 
tional  tours,  one  of  the  Perkins  plant  and 
grounds,  and  the  other  devoted  to  trips  to 
the  Woolson  House  industries,  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Shops,  the  National  Braille  Press,  and 
the  industries  carried  on  at  the  Perkins  Insd- 
tution  workshop  in  South  Boston.  After  a 
notable  tour  of  Perkins  on  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Farrell  received  the  con¬ 
ference  guests  on  die  terrace  overlooking  the 
waters  of  the  Charles  river. 

The  speakers  included  Dr.  Farrell;  William 
H.  McCarthy,  of  the  Massachusetts  Division 
of  the  Blind;  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education;  Nelson  Coon  and  Ches¬ 
ter  Gibson,  both  of  the  Perkins  faculty;  Dr. 
H.  B.  C.  Riemer  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Sachs, 
both  Boston  eye  specialists;  Charles  W. 
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Holmes,  editor  of  the  newly  inaugurated 
trade  journal  for  home  teachers;  Kenneth  H. 
Damren  of  the  Boston  Lions  Club;  Rev.  John 
J.  Connolly,  of  the  Catholic  Guild  for  the 
Blind  of  Massachusetts;  Miss  Lillian  R. 
Garside,  Miss  Fanny  Kimball,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Roberts,  retired  home  teachers;  Mrs.  Cora 
L.  Gleason,  a  former  home  visitor  for  Perkins 
Institution;  Miss  Lucy  A.  Goldthwaite  of  the 
Department  for  the  Blind,  New  York  Public 
Library;  Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead  and  Miss  Lor¬ 
raine  N.  Berger,  home  teachers  from  Con¬ 
necticut;  Miss  Mary  E.  Sawyer,  librarian  at 
Perkins;  Miss  Isabelle  D.  Bush  and  Miss 
Rosalie  F.  Cohen,  both  of  the  New  York 
State  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind;  Miss 
Evelyn  C.  McKay,  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind;  Walter  G.  Holmes,  man¬ 
ager  and  vice-president  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler 
Publishing  Company;  Miss  Grace  Ocksreider, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society; 
and  Miss  Mary  Hugo,  of  the  Ohio  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind. 

The  subjects  discussed  grouped  themselves 
under  various  activities  such  as  placement, 
prevention,  qualifications,  craft  essentials, 
leisure-time  activities,  reading  opportunities, 
legislation,  and  extension  services  by  affiliated 
organizations.  Mr.  Clunk  held  the  attention 
of  the  delegates  for  nearly  eighty  minutes  in 
an  outstanding  presentation  of  placement  pro¬ 
cedure.  Mr.  Coon’s  paper  on  gardening  for 
the  blind  carried  the  audience  into  the  un¬ 
explored  fields  of  hearing  and  smell.  Miss 
Goldthwaite’s  paper  on  Talking  Book  activi¬ 
ties  was  elaborated  upon  by  Miss  Sawyer  and 
aroused  ready  interest  and  discussion  on  the 
part  of  the  conference  members.  The  mes¬ 
sages  of  the  two  eye  specialists  were  partic¬ 
ularly  enlightening;  one  on  diet  as  a  factor 
in  eye  health,  and  the  other  on  social  diseases 
as  they  affect  the  eye.  Miss  McKay  contri¬ 
buted  an  exposition  of  the  newly  suggested 
standards  for  home  teachers.  Miss  Berger  read 
a  very  complete  report  on  WPA  projects  in 


the  various  states  as  they  have  been  related  to 
the  blind.  Mr.  Damren  and  Father  Connolly 
spoke  of  the  work  of  their  organizations  for 
blind  persons.  Cordial  greetings  received  from 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  who  has  been  sum¬ 
mering  at  Hartley  Wintney,  Hants,  England, 
were  read  by  Mrs.  Frances  W.  Herrick  of 
Connecticut.  Dr.  Allen  wrote  particularly  of 
the  home  teaching  activities  being  carried  on 
in  England,  largely  by  sighted  persons; 
mainly,  he  said,  because  since  1920  the  only 
persons  who  had  had  even  approximate  train¬ 
ing  for  it  were  those  with  sight,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  in  previous  years,  with  unsatisfactory 
results,  positions  had  been  given  to  poorly 
qualified  blind  persons  because  they  were 
willing  to  work  for  litde  pay.  Dr.  Allen’s 
warning  was: 

First,  that,  while  not  stressing  less  the  demand 
for  efficient  home  teachers,  you  will  not  forget 
that  so<alled  efficiency  can  be  overdone  and  be¬ 
come  a  self-satisfying  display.  Even  so,  please 
remember,  secondly,  that  personal  experience  in 
blindness,  valuable  as  it  is,  is  not  enough;  inas¬ 
much  as,  if  put  to  work  in  this  field  without 
other  qualifications,  it  hurts  both  your  pupils  and 
the  cause  of  all  blind  people,  the  beneficent 
home  teaching  included.  To  be  a  loyal  blind 
person  at  all  means  to  feel  a  responsibility  to 
your  fellows  in  blindness. 

At  the  business  session  Saturday  morning 
the  standards  suggested  by  Miss  McKay  for 
home  teachers  were  approved  by  the  delegates, 
and  Miss  Helen  Keller,  Miss  Lucy  A.  Gold¬ 
thwaite,  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  and  Walter  G. 
Holmes  were  admitted  to  honorary  member¬ 
ship  in  the  conference.  A  telegram  was  read 
from  Miss  Keller,  paying  a  graceful  tribute 
to  the  home  teaching  field  in  the  following 
choicely  worded  Mosaic: 

Affectionate  greetings  and  admiration.  I  look 
upon  you  as  counsellors,  life  builders.  That 
means  rare  devotion,  resourcefulness,  buoyancy. 
The  adult  blind  owe  their  release  to  you. 
Unafraid,  you  brighten  them  with  faith  and 
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purpose.  You  restore  them  to  society  and  find 
ways  for  their  usefulness.  Faithful  sentinels,  you 
guard  light  in  seeing  eyes  and  home  happiness. 
Proudly  I  salute  you,  brave  workers  for  the 
blind.  Cordially,  Helen  Keller. 

There  were  not  a  few  expressions  from 
delegates  and  friends  who  attended  the  con¬ 
ference  that  the  Watertown  meetings  have 
set  a  high  goal  for  future  meetings  of  the 
organization.  Where  the  sessions  will  be  held 
in  1940  was  not  decided,  but  a  standing  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  showed  the  national  capital  at  Wash¬ 
ington  as  having  the  largest  following. 
Officers  for  the  coming  two  years  were  elected 
as  follows:  President,  Mrs.  Gladys  Bolton 
Stevens,  Massachusetts;  vice-president.  Miss 
Ivie  M.  Mead,  Connecticut;  secretary.  Stetson 
K.  Ryan,  Connecticut;  treasurer.  Miss  Bertha 
M.  Johnson,  New  Jersey.  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee:  Miss  Mary  J.  Cherlin,  Rhode  Island; 
Miss  Margaret  M.  Crawford,  Pennsylvania; 
Mrs.  Ruth  Thorpe  Durnall,  Delaware;  Miss 
Cora  A.  Fitton,  District  of  Columbia;  Mr. 
Cortez  Godshall,  South  Carolina;  Miss 
Margaret  R.  Hogan,  Virginia;  Miss  Mary 
Hugo,  Ohio;  Miss  Viola  M.  Jaenicke,  Con¬ 
necticut;  Mr.  Neil  C.  Johannesen,  Maryland; 
Miss  Beulah  C.  Kelley,  Vermont;  Miss  Mary 
M.  Leonard,  New  Jersey;  Miss  Charlotte  N. 
Newing,  New  Hampshire;  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Roberts,  Massachusetts;  Miss  Mary  L. 
Sundholm,  New  York. 


MUSEUM  ROOM  FOR  THE  BLIND 

An  exhibit  room  for  the  blind  has  been 
established  in  the  De  Young  Memorial 
Museum,  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco, 
through  the  efforts  of  local  Chapters  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

In  this  room  are  gathered  from  various 
departments  of  the  museum  such  art  treasures 
as  can  be  handled  without  damage.  The 
present  plan  is  to  change  the  exhibits  every 


three  months,  and  displays  have  included  I 
such  varied  collections  as  the  Putnam  animal 
bronzes,  primitive  instruments  from  the  t 
African  jungle,  and  early  pottery  of  various  1 
countries.  \ 

The  purpose  of  the  undertaking  is  three¬ 
fold  :  To  show  material  of  interest  and  benefit 
to  blind  persons  engaged  in  industrial  or 
craft  pursuits;  to  show  material  of  historic 
interest;  and  to  show  art  work  merely  for 
aesthetic  enjoyment. 

The  Red  Cross  Motor  Corps  of  the  local 
Chapters  are  helping  to  arrange  transporta¬ 
tion  for  blind  persons  who  cannot  otherwise 
visit  the  museum  conveniendy. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


The  Union  of  Counties  Associations  of  the 
Blind  (England)  has  been  dissolved,  and  the 
major  part  of  its  work  is  being  re-organized 
under  “Regional  Bodies,”  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  public  and  volunteer  agencies  for 
the  blind. 

The  activities  of  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  Committee  sponsored  by  the  Union  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  Ministry  of  Health 
which  has  recently  appointed  an  advisory 
committee  on  blindness,  including  its  preven¬ 
tion  and  treatment,  as  follows: 

P.  M.  Evans,  LL.D.  (chairman);  H.  R. 
Bickerton,  M.B.;  J.  D.  Magor  Cardell, 
F.R.C.S.;  Miss  Grace  Cracknall;  James  Fer¬ 
guson,  M.B.,  D.P.H.;  Percy  Flemming, 

F. R.C.S.;  N.  Bishop  Harman,  F.R.C.S.; 

E.  K.  Macdonald,  M.D.,  D.P.H.;  Miss  Ida 
Mann,  F.R.C.S.;  R.  Foster  Moore,  F.R.C.S.; 

G.  F.  Mowatt;  Sir  John  Parsons,  F.R.S, 

F. R.C.S.;  ^nd  A.  H.  H.  Sinclair,  F.R.C5. 
The  committee  has  been  appointed  for  a 

period  of  three  years.  Mr.  H.  G.  Benjamin,  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health,  will  be  the  secretary, 
and  Dr.  A.  E.  Hallinan,  also  of  the  Ministry, 
will  be  the  medical  secretary  of  the  committee. 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


By  MacEnnis  Moore 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  the  1938 
meeting,  held  in  Seatde,  June  26  to  July  6, 
included  a  special  committee  which  sponsored 
three  sessions  on  the  prevention  and  social 
treatment  of  blindness. 

The  audiences  at  these  three  meetings, 
made  up  of  a  representative  group  of  people 
from  public  and  private  agencies,  were  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  the  programs  presented.  This 
enthusiasm  crystallized  itself  in  a  motion 
made  from  the  floor  of  the  second  meeting 
by  Murray  B.  Allen,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
that  the  Conference  be  asked  to  continue  its 
Committee  on  Prevention  and  Social  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Blindness  for  at  least  another  year. 
Following  the  National  Conference,  favorable 
action  has  been  taken  on  this  proposal  by 
the  Conference.  The  1939  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Buffalo,  June  18-24. 

Workers  in  the  prevention  and  treatment 
fields  participated  in  the  sessions  along  with 
leaders  from  allied  groups.  This  concrete  ex¬ 
pression  of  relating  prevention  and  treatment 
work  to  other  aspects  of  social  work,  was  a 
most  encouraging  one.  With  Seatde  as  the 
host  city,  it  was  natural  that  the  majority  of 
people  attending  the  Conference  came  from 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  opportunity  for 
those  from  outside  of  the  state  of  Washington 
to  see  Washington’s  progressive  public 
program  in  work  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  blindness  under  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Security  was  one  which  was 
appreciated  by  all  the  delegates.  The  work  of 
the  Seattle  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  was 
another  point  of  interest. 

The  programs  for  the  three  sessions  were 
as  follows: 


An  Analysis  of  Etiological  Factors  of  Pre¬ 
ventable  Blindness — the  legislative  approach 
to  organized  prevention;  Lewis  H.  Carris, 
Managing  Director,  National  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York  City, 
presiding. 

1.  What  Social  Workers  Should  Know 
About  the  Preventable  Causes  of  Blind¬ 
ness.  Eleanor  Lee  Hearon,  Medical  Social 
Worker,  University  of  Colorado  Hospital, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

2.  Organization  of  Social  Forces  for  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness.  Audrey  M.  Hayden, 
Executive  Secretary,  Illinois  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Discussant:  Helen  V.  Bary,  Regional  Repre¬ 
sentative,  Social  Security  Board,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Organization  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  and 
Application  of  Techniques  of  Social  Treat¬ 
ment. 

1.  An  Integrated  Program  of  Special  Services 
in  Relation  to  Public  and  Private  Re¬ 
sources.  Grace  Harper,  Director,  New 
York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  New 
York  City. 

2.  The  Use  of  Mental  Hygiene  as  a  Treat¬ 
ment  Resource.  H.  E.  Chamberlain,  M.D., 
California  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  Sacramento,  California. 

3.  Differentials  in  Case  Work.  Stockton 
Raymond,  School  of  Social  Administra¬ 
tion,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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Resume  of  Current  Services  and  Discus¬ 
sion  of  Trends;  Ellen  C.  Potter,  M.D.,  Medi¬ 
cal  Director,  State  Department  of  Institutions 
and  Agencies,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  presid¬ 
ing. 

Fitting  Special  Services  Into  the  Public  As¬ 
sistance  Pattern.  Jane  Hoey,  Director, 
Division  of  Public  Assistance,  Social 
Security  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussants:  (a)  On  Prevention:  Eleanor 
Brown  Merrill,  Associate  Director,  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
New  York  City. 

(b)  On  Rehabilitation:  Joseph  F.  Clunk, 
Field  Agent  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Department  of  Interior,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

(c)  On  Public  Relations:  MacEnnis  Moore, 
Field  Representative,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Hoey’s  paper  is  being  presented  in 
this  issue  of  the  Outloo\  and  Dr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  will  be  published  in  the  December 
number  as  will  excerpts  from  some  of  the 
other  papers.  The  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  will  include  Miss 
Hayden’s  paper  and  the  paper  by  Mr.  Clunk 
and  Mr.  Tynan.  The  papers  given  by  Miss 
Hayden,  Miss  Hearon,  and  Mrs.  Merrill  have 
appeared  in  the  September  issue  of  the  Sight 
Saving  Review. 

Credit  for  these  excellent  meetings  goes  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Prevention 
and  Social  Treatment  of  Blindness  of  which 
William  E.  Bartram,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind,  was 
chairman,  and  Audrey  Hayden,  Executive 


Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness,  vice-chairman. 

Other  members  of  the  Committee  were: 
Murray  B.  Allen,  Executive  Secretary,  ! 
Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

Edith  Baker,  Medical  Social  Worker,  U.  S. 
Children’s  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Harry  Best,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  I 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  LL.D.,  Managing  Direc-  I 
tor.  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  New  York,  N.  Y.  I 

Gabriel  Farrell,  D.D.,  Director,  Perkins  In-  I 

stitution,  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  | 

Gwen  Hardin,  Supervisor,  Division  for  the  j 

Blind,  State  Department  of  Social  Security, 
Olympia,  Washington. 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director,  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York, 

N.  Y.  I 

C.  Marion  Kohn,  Consultant  on  the 
Visually  Handicapped,  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Assistance,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

George  F.  Meyer,  Chief  Executive  Officer, 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  ; 

Stella  E.  Plants,  Case  Supervisor,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Service  to  the  Blind,  Washington 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

C.  E.  Rice,  M.D.,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Consultant  to  the  Social  Security 
Board,  Washington,  D.  C.  [ 

S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Executive  Director,  I 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  j 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  [ 

Maurice  I.  Tynan,  Field  Agent  for  the 
Blind,  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  1 
the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  PURCHASES 


With  the  passage  of  the  Wagner -O’Day 
Act  (S.  2819)  at  the  end  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress — the  law  which  provides  that  the 
Federal  government  shall  make  its  purchases 
of  brooms,  mops,  and  “other  suitable  com¬ 
modities”  from  non-profit  agencies  for  the 
blind — it  seemed  desirable  for  the  managers 
of  workshops  for  the  blind  to  discuss  among 
themselves  the  steps  that  might  be  taken  to 
facilitate  the  satisfactory  handling  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  business. 

Accordingly  a  meeting  of  workshop  man¬ 
agers  was  arranged  on  June  23  at  the  offices 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Representatives  of  nineteen  state  and  local 
agencies  for  the  blind  were  present,  and  sev¬ 
eral  others,  unable  to  attend,  signified  their 
interest  and  desire  to  co-operate  with  the 
group. 

The  Federal  Act  provides  for  a  “Commit¬ 
tee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-Made  Products” 
and  authorizes  this  Committee  to  set  up  an 
agency  to  deal  with  government  purchasing 
agents  and  handle  the  allotment  of  orders 
among  the  various  workshops.  The  workshop 
representatives  present  at  the  Conference 
unanimously  agreed  to  recommend  to  the 
Federal  authorities  that  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  be  designated  to 
serve  as  this  “central  non-profit-making 
agency  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  orders 
among  agencies  for  the  blind.”  The  Founda¬ 
tion  agreed  to  accept  this  responsibility  but 
requested  that  an  advisory  committee  of 
workshop  managers  be  appointed  to  work 
with  the  Foundation  in  this  matter,  a  re¬ 
quest  which  the  conference  readily  endorsed. 

The  following  were  appointed  as  members 
of  this  Advisory  Committee: 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman;  Industrial  Home 

for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn. 


John  L.  Beck,  Maryland  Workshop  for  the 
Blind,  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen,  Colorado  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Denver. 

Robert  V.  Chandler,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Oakland,  California. 

E.  F.  Costigan,  Wisconsin  Workshop  for  the 
Blind,  Milwaukee. 

E.  R.  Crawford,  Cleveland,  Society  for  the 
Blind,  Cleveland. 

William  R.  Holbrook,  Minneapolis  Society 
for  the  Blind,  Minneapolis. 

Chester  C.  Kleber,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  New  York. 

H.  R.  Latimer,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Pittsburgh. 

William  H.  McCarthy,  Massachusetts  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Blind,  Boston. 

John  H.  Meader,  Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  for  Blind  Men,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Quinan,  San  Francisco  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ryder,  Missouri  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis. 

Richard  Steimmig,  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind,  New  York. 

Miss  Edith  L.  Swift,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind,  Chicago. 

J.  L.  Thomason,  Tennessee  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  Nashville. 

L.  L.  Watts,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Richmond. 

A  Sub-committee  on  Trademark  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  which  met  and  selected  the  name 
“National  Industries  for  the  Blind,”  as  the 
name  to  appear  on  all  products  sold  to  the 
Federal  government. 

It  developed  that  the  most  satisfactory  way 
for  the  Foundation  to  discharge  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  it  had  undertaken  was  to  arrange 
for  the  incorporation  of  a  separate  non-profit- 
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making  agency,  “National  Industries  for  the 
Blind”  to  handle  the  government  orders,  and 
this  was  done,  with  M.  C.  Migel  as  President, 
Robert  B.  Irwin  as  Executive  Vice-President, 
Peter  J.  Salmon  as  Vice-President,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Ziegler,  Jr.,  as  Secretary-Treasurer. 

In  July,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Wagner-O’Day  Act,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  appointed  the  government 
Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-Made 
Products  and  named  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Foundation,  among  its  members 
as  the  “private  citizen  conversant  with  prob¬ 
lems  incident  to  the  employment  of  the 
blind.”  The  other  members  are  representa¬ 
tives  of  Federal  departments.  This  Committee 
held  its  first  meeting  on  July  25,  and  desig¬ 


nated  “National  Industries  for  the  Blind”  as  F 
the  central  non-profit  agency  referred  to  in  t 
the  Act.  I 

The  details  of  the  procedure  to  be  followed  - 
in  the  distribution  of  government  orders  arc  f 
still  being  worked  out,  and  other  meetings  - 
of  the  Committee  will  be  held  in  the  near  ^ 
future.  I 

It  is  expected  that,  in  the  beginning,  govern-  j 
ment  business  will  be  chiefly  in  corn  brooms  J 
and  wet  mops,  but  other  commodities  will  be  t 
added  to  the  list  as  rapidly  as  possible,  j 
Workshops  are  urged,  however,  not  to  in-  f 
crease  production  or  expand  their  facilities 
in  anticipation  of  government  business,  until  r 
the  extent  of  this  business  can  be  more  ac¬ 
curately  estimated  than  is  now  possible.  t 


as 

in 
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red 


arc  f  An  unusual  piece  of  legislation,  sponsored 
by  Mr.  William  McCarthy,  Director,  Massa- 
car  chusetts  Division  for  the  Blind,  and  enacted 

f  by  the  last  Massachusetts  legislature,  will 

rn-  j  protect  the  public  from  solicitation  of  funds 

nas  1  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  by  unscrupulous 

be  or  unsound  agencies. 

ale.  Briefly,  the  law  confers  upon  the  Director 

in-  of  the  State  Division  for  the  Blind  the  power 

tics  f  to  license  organizations  or  individuals  to  raise 

ntil  I  funds  for  the  benefit  of  blind  persons,  or  to 

ac-  withhold  such  license  for  due  cause.  The 

I  solicitation  of  funds  without  such  a  license 

carried  a  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment. 
The  law  specifically  exempts  organizations 
I  which  were  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind 
f  prior  to  January  i,  1938. 

iThe  full  text  of  the  law  appears  below: 

An  Act  regulating  the  raising  of  funds  for 
1  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  BLIND.  (Chapter  329.) 

I  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

I  Chapter  sixty-nine  of  the  General  Laws  is 
I  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  section 

twenty-five,  as  amended,  the  following  five  new 
L  sections: — Section  2^ A.  The  director,  upon 

written  application  stating  the  purpose  and 
j  manner  of  raising  funds,  the  time  during  which 
it  is  proposed  to  solicit,  and  the  time  and  place 
of  any  proposed  entertainment  or  game,  may 
issue  licenses  to  raise  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
f  blind.  He  may  order  a  hearing  on  any  such  ap- 
plication,  and  may  require  such  public  notice 

i  thereof  to  be  given  as  he  deems  expedient.  If  the 
director  has  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that 
i  a  violation  of  law  is  intended,  or  that  the  grant- 

I  ing  of  the  license  will  not  be  for  the  puUic  in¬ 

terest,  he  may  refuse  to  issue  the  same.  Every 
such  license  shall  contain  the  name  of  the  ap¬ 
plicant,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  granted,  and 
i  the  period,  which  shall  not  exceed  one  year,  for 

I  which  it  is  issued.  Any  person  aggrieved  by  the 

refusal  of  the  director  to  issue  such  a  license  may 
appeal  to  the  advisory  board  of  the  division, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

Section  2^B.  No  person  shall  offer  for  sale 

^ _ 


tags,  tickets,  souvenirs  or  other  merchandise,  or 
conduct  an  entertainment  or  game,  or  otherwise 
solicit  funds,  for  the  benefit  of  any  blind  person 
or  group  of  blind  persons,  without  a  license 
under  section  twenty-five  A.  Whoever  receives 
such  a  license  shall  cause  to  appear  upon  every 
article  sold  thereunder,  and  shall  post  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  near  the  entrance  to  any  building 
where  an  entertainment  or  game  is  to  be  held 
thereunder,  a  statement  that  such  sale,  entertain¬ 
ment  or  game  has  been  duly  licensed  by  the 
director,  and  shall  comply  with  all  rules  and 
regulations  made  by  said  director  under  au¬ 
thority  of  section  twenty-five  C. 

Section  25C.  The  director  may  make  rules  and 
regulations  relative  to  the  conduct  of  sales,  en¬ 
tertainments,  soliciting  campaigns  and  other 
methods  of  raising  funds  for  the  benefit  of  blind 
persons,  and  may  by  such  rules  and  regulations 
limit  the  amount  of  commissions  and  other  com¬ 
pensation  to  be  received  by  persons  engaged  in 
raising  such  funds. 

Section  2^D.  Whoever  violates  any  provision 
of  section  twenty-five  B  or  of  any  rule  or  regula¬ 
tion  made  under  authority  of  section  twenty-five 
C  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  three 
months  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  A 
conviction  of  any  such  violation  shall  be  re¬ 
ported  forthwith  by  the  court  or  magistrate  to 
the  director,  who  may  revoke  the  license  of  any 
licensed  person  so  convicted. 

Section  2^E.  Sections  twenty-five  A  to  twenty- 
five  D,  inclusive,  shall  not  apply  to  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  to  The  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  or 
to  any  organization  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  commonw  calth  prior  to  January  first,  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  and  theretofore 
engaged  in  work  for  the  blind;  nor  shall  the 
provisions  of  said  sections  restrict  any  blind 
person  in  the  pursuit  of  a  gainful  occupation  if 
he  does  not  hold  out  his  blindness  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  of  patronage,  or  prohibit  the  featuring  of 
blind  artists  at  duly  licensed  places  of  amuse¬ 
ments,  or  at  entertainments  for  the  benefit  of 
charitable,  benevolent  or  religious  organizations 
not  subject  to  said  sections. 
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Outlook 
FOR  THE  Blind 

15  West  1 6th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  in  promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address,  giving 
both  old  and  new;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 


WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  NOTE 

Placement  agents  are  frequently  met  by 
prospective  employers  with  the  objection  that 
they  cannot  employ  blind  persons  because  of 
the  provisions  of  the  state  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  law  or  the  regulations  of  the  in¬ 
surance  companies. 

A  letter  written  by  Mr.  David  Ullman, 
Chairman  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Board  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Mr.  Guy  Nickeson, 
Placement  Agent  for  the  Pittsburgh  Branch 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
and  re-printed  here  by  courtesy  of  The  Seer, 
offers  valuable  facts  and  an  interpretation 
which  should  be  helpful  to  other  placement 
agents  in  combating  this  argument. 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry, 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Board, 
Harrisburg,  April  26,  19^8. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
308  S.  Craig  Street 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Attention:  Mr.  Guy  H.  Nickeson 
Dear  Mr.  Nickeson: 

I  have  your  inquiry  as  to  the  status  of  people 
whose  vision  is  impaired  or  totally  lost,  with 
regard  to  employment  in  industry,  particularly 
as  affected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Law. 

Permit  me  to  advise  you  that  there  is  no  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Law,  and  there  is  no  regulation  by  the 


Board  which  in  any  way  prohibits  or  restricts 
employment  of  people  who  are  so  handicapped. 

I  am  further  advised  by  the  Conference  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies  that  they  have  no  rule  or  regula¬ 
tion  imposing  any  such  restriction.  They  do  not 
and  never  have  objected  to  the  employment  of 
people  so  handicapped  and  the  insurance  rate  on 
people  so  handicapped  is  the  same  as  it  is  for 
people  fully  endowed  with  their  faculties. 

May  I  not  further  advise  you  that  under  the 
new  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law,  effective 
January  i,  1938,  there  is  provided  what  is  known 
as  the  “Second  Injury  Fund,’’  set  up  under  Sec¬ 
tion  306  (g)  of  the  Law.  The  language  of 
306  (g)  is  unfortunately  not  as  clear  as  it  might 
be,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  it  covers 
every  man  who  has  lost  the  complete  sight  of  one 
or  both  eyes  or  suffers  industrial  loss  of  vision 
of  one  or  both  eyes.  In  the  event  that  a  person  so 
handicapped  suffers  a  further  injury,  of  any  kind, 
which  results  in  death,  all  of  the  compensation 
for  the  death  comes  out  of  the  “Second  Injury 
Fund;’’  no  part  is  paid  by  the  employer. 

If  the  second  injury  is  of  a  comparatively 
minor  nature,  resulting  in  partial  disability,  it  is 
paid  by  the  employer,  and  if  it  be  of  a  more 
serious  nature,  resulting  in  total  disability,  a  part 
is  paid  by  the  employer,  but  the  major  part  is 
paid  by  the  “Second  Injury  Fund.” 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  worker  so  handi¬ 
capped  is  a  better  worker,  from  the  dollar-and- 
cents  viewpoint,  for  the  employer  than  the  man 
who  is  entirely  whole,  and  that  should  he  be 
injured,  less  money  is  to  be  paid  by  the  employer 
for  the  result  of  that  injury.  This  should,  and  I 
am  confident  will,  result  in  a  lower  insurance 
rate  for  such  employees. 

May  I  not  add  that  it  has  been  the  opinion  of 
the  Board  that  very  very  few  people  who  are 
employed  while  so  handicapped  become  the 
victims  of  industrial  accidents.  This  is  true  prob¬ 
ably  in  part  because  they  are  naturally  more 
cautious  and  in  part  because  they  realize  that 
opportunities  for  employment  for  handicapped 
people  are  comparatively  rare,  and  they  take 
greater  care  to  avoid  anything  that  would  incur 
the  risk  of  losing  their  positions.  For  whatsoever 
reason  it  is,  accidents  suffered  by  people  so  handi¬ 
capped  is  comparatively  low. 

Trusting  that  this  is  the  information  you 
desire,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  L.  Ullman 

Chairman,  Workmen  s  Compensation  Board 
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INDEPENDENCE  SALES  KIT 

By  special  arrangement  with  certain  leading 
manufacturers  of  nationally  advertised  arti¬ 
cles,  the  American  Foundation  for  the  BUnd 
has  been  able  to  secure  for  blind  salesmen 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  these  articles 
from  house  to  house  in  the  “Independence 
Sales  Kit  ” 

The  Independence  Kit  consists  of  a  specially 
designed  case  which  contains,  in  the  top,  a 
display  board  with  a  sample  of  each  of  twenty- 
six  assorted  articles,  and,  in  the  bottom,  space 
for  a  stock  of  three,  six,  or  twelve  of  each 
of  these  articles.  The  assortment  of  mer¬ 
chandise  includes  standard  brands  of  cold 
cream,  shaving  cream,  razor  blades,  tooth 
paste,  first  aid  supplies,  nail  files,  and  notions. 
The  wholesale  prices  of  the  merchandise  are 
such  as  to  ensure  a  fair  margin  of  profit  to 
the  blind  salesman. 

The  Independence  Kit  offers  several  advan¬ 
tages:  The  merchandise  is  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  and  sells  on  its  own  merit;  the  customer 
sees  the  entire  display  at  a  glance;  and  the 
Kit  is  easily  carried  and  manipulated  by  the 
blind  salesman. 

The  cost  of  the  Kit  itself  is  $545  and  the 
wholesale  cost  of  the  initial  stock  is  $9.20,  so 
that  the  total  investment  necessary  to  start  a 
man  in  business  is  $14.65  plus  express  charges 
from  New  York.  These  Kits  are  being  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Foundation  through  the  state  com¬ 
missions  and  other  state  and  ItKal  agencies  for 
the  blind. 

ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP  MEETING 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  members  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  held  at 
the  Foundation  headquarters  on  June  21, 
1938,  the  following  Trustees  were  elected, 
representing  various  groups  actively  engaged 


in  work  for  the  bUnd:  H.  M.  McManaway, 
representing  superintendents  and  teachers  in 
residential  schools;  George  F.  Meyer,  repre- 
sendng  supervisors  and  teachers  of  day-school 
classes;  Carl  H.  Milam,  representing  li¬ 
brarians;  B.  S.  Joice,  representing  technical 
heads  of  embossing  plants;  Wm.  Fellowes 
Morgan,  representing  workers  engaged  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness;  M.  C.  Migel,  rep¬ 
resenting  board  members  and  execudves  of 
state  agencies.  Federal  officials,  and  board  and 
staff  members  of  agencies  doing  nadon-wide 
work;  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  representing  work¬ 
shops  and  industrial  homes;  Harold  T.  Clark, 
representing  city  associations;  Robert  M. 
Prouty,  represendng  placement  agents,  home 
teachers,  and  social  workers;  Sir  Charles  W. 
Lindsay,  representing  agencies  doing  chari¬ 
table  work  or  dispensing  relief,  and  blind 
persons  not  included  in  any  other  group 
who  are  working  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  blind. 

The  following  were  elected  Trustees-at- 
large:  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Walter  O. 
Briggs,  Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  Wm.  Nelson 
Cromwell,  Harvey  D.  Gibson,  Craig  B. 
Hazlewood,  Miss  Mary  V.  Hun,  H.  R. 
Ladmer,  George  MacDonald,  Richard  L. 
Morris,  G.  A.  Pfeiffer,  Mrs.  Isabel  Dodge 
Sloane,  William  Ziegler,  Jr. 

FOUNDATION  TRUSTEE 

Mr.  Harold  T.  Clark,  of  Cleveland,  who 
was  recently  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Founda- 
don,  has  been  actively  interested  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
During  the  World  War  he  co-operated  in  the 
making  of  plans  for  hand-transcribing  of 
braille  by  volunteers,  work  which  has  con¬ 
tinued  ever  since  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross.  From  1919  to 
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1927  he  was  Vice-President  of  the  Howe  Pub¬ 
lishing  Society  for  the  Blind,  in  Cleveland. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  World  Con¬ 
ference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  in  1931,  and 
at  the  present  time  is  a  trustee  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Society  for  the  Blind. 

He  is  the  author  of  two  pamphlets — The 
William  Terry  Touch  Alphabet  for  Use  by 
the  Deaf  and  by  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1916,  and  Tallying  Gloves  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  T heir  Value  to  Men  Injured 
in  the  Present  War,  in  1917. 

Graduated  from  Yale  University  and  Har¬ 
vard  Law  School,  Mr.  Clark  has  been  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law  in  Cleveland  since 
1906.  In  addition  to  wide  business  connec¬ 
tions,  he  has  associations  in  many  civic  enter¬ 
prises  of  an  educational  nature.  He  is  President 
of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art, 
of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  of 
the  Ohio  State  Museum,  of  the  John  Hunt¬ 
ington  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  of  Western 
Reserve  Academy  at  Hudson,  Ohio.  During 
the  World  War  he  was  Assistant  to  Bernard 
M.  Baruch,  Chairman  of  the  War  Industries 
Board,  both  in  Washington  and  at  Paris 
during  the  Peace  Conference.  He  was  dec¬ 
orated  by  Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians,  with 
the  Order  of  Leopold  I. 

CHRISTMAS  CARD  SALES  PLAN 

The  Foundation  has  secured  the  co¬ 
operation  of  a  large  company  manufacturing 
Christmas  cards,  so  that  a  special  assortment 
of  cards  will  be  made  available  to  blind  sales¬ 
men  at  unusually  favorable  prices.  Since  the 
manufacturer  does  not  wish  to  do  business  in 
small  quantities  with  individuals  direct,  the 
Foundation  has  arranged  to  purchase  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  these  cards  for  re-sale  at  the  same 
price  to  agencies  for  the  blind,  and  the 
agencies  can,  in  turn,  supply  the  blind  sales¬ 
men  in  their  respective  areas.  This  plan  will 
allow  a  greater  margin  of  profit  to  the  sales¬ 


men  than  would  be  possible  if  they  pur¬ 
chased  their  stocks  independendy.  Further 
information  may  be  had  on  request  from  the 
Foundation. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Foundation  announces  the  publication 
of  What  of  the  Blind?,  edited  by  Helga 
Lende,  a  volume  of  214  pages,  comprising 
nineteen  articles  on  various  phases  of  work 
with  the  blind.  The  book  is  priced  at  $2.00. 

Also  recently  published  is  a  revised  edition 
of  the  Directory  of  Periodicals  of  Special  In¬ 
terest  to  the  Blind,  compiled  by  Miss  Lende. 
Price,  50  cents. 

SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDS 

Foundation  scholarships  for  the  year  1938-39 
have  been  awarded  to  the  following  candi¬ 
dates:  Martha  Louise  Brennan,  Ohio;  Sterling 
O.  Dennen,  Ohio;  Victor  N.  Gulbrandscn, 
Illinois;  Margaret  M.  Hale,  Utah;  Annie  Rose 
Moses,  New  Jersey;  Helen  Nagy,  New  York; 
Lloyd  C.  Sparkman,  Texas. 

Scholarships  have  been  renewed  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Gladys  Anderson,  Ohio;  Maxine 
Ball,  New  York;  Ernest  Bechtol,  Ohio;  Troy 
Couey,  Oklahoma;  Frances  Ruth  Davidson, 
Illinois;  Helen  Kaploniak,  New  Jersey;  An¬ 
thony  Nello  Manone,  Pennsylvania;  Prudence 
Taylor  Patterson,  New  York. 

The  Charles  B.  Hayes  Memorial  Scholar¬ 
ship  has  been  awarded  for  the  second  time  to 
John  W.  Lewis,  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 

TEACHERS  FORUM  INDEX 

The  Teachers  Forum  for  Instructors  of 
Blind  Children  having  completed  its  tenth 
year  of  publication,  a  ten-year  index  has  been 
prepared.  This  pamphlet  not  only  lists 
alphabetically  all  articles  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  magazine  and  tells  where  each 
may  be  found,  but  lists  the  authors  and  tells 
in  what  issue  articles  have  been  published. 
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MISS  PRUDENCE  SHERWIN 

Work  for  the  blind  suffered  a  severe  loss 
in  the  death,  on  May  29,  1938,  of  Miss  Pru¬ 
dence  Sherwin.  Back  in  1906,  she  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  “The  Society  for  Promot¬ 
ing  the  Interests  of  the  Blind  in  Cleveland,” 
and  the  development  of  its  program  was  al¬ 
ways  close  to  her  heart.  For  thirty-two  years 
she  served  as  an  officer  of  the  Society,  and 
brought  to  its  problems  rare  vision  and 
leadership.  She  early  became  convinced  of 
the  advisability  of  day-school  classes  for  blind 
children,  and,  in  1909,  was  chairman  of  a 
committee  which  extended  to  Robert  B. 
Irwin  an  invitation  to  start  such  classes  in 
Cleveland.  In  1911  she  arranged  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  prevention  of  blindness  activities  to  the 
City  Division  of  Health,  feeling  that  such 
effort  should  be  guided  by  a  director  who 
had  a  staff  of  nurses  rather  than  by  a  private 
organization  with  limited  funds.  Subsequent 
experience  proved  the  wisdom  of  her  decision. 

Her  presidency,  during  the  war  years, 
covered  a  period  of  marked  growth  along  all 
lines.  She  sat  in  with  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  on  the  discussion  of  applica¬ 
tions  for  blind  relief,  taking  the  keenest  and 
most  sympathetic  interest  in  the  individual 
problems  of  the  blind.  She  had  long  sensed 
the  need  for  a  national  organization  to  do  re¬ 
search  in  connection  with  the  increasing 
problems  of  blindness  and  was,  from  its  in¬ 
ception,  a  trustee  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion,  also  serving  as  vice-president  from  1923 
to  1937.  She  brought  to  the  consideration  of 
its  problems  a  keen  business  mind  and  a 
wealth  of  experience  in  every  field  of  work 
for  the  blind.  In  addition  to  her  uninter¬ 
rupted  service  to  the  blind,  her  charitable  ac¬ 
tivities  covered  a  wide  field,  including  the 
Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland,  the  Y.  W. 


C.  A.,  the  Day  Nursery  Association,  the  Rose 
Institute,  the  Association  for  the.  Hard  of 
Hearing,  and  others. 

Gracious,  modest,  tireless  in  effort,  she  gave 
devoted  service  to  those  in  need,  and  her  in¬ 
fluence  will  be  a  continuing  one,  not  only  in 
many  organizations  but  in  the  lives  of  all  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact. 

Eva  B.  Palmer. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  WALTER  P.  KING 

On  June  7,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  P.  King, 
both  associated  with  the  Oklahoma  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Adult  Blind,  met  a  tragic  death 
when  the  automobile  in  which  they  were 
travelling  was  overturned  and  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire. 

Mrs.  King,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  lost  her 
vision  at  the  age  of  four.  She  received  her  pre¬ 
liminary  education  at  the  Kentucky  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  entered  the  Baptist  Seminary 
where  for  two  years  she  took  special  training 
in  religious  work.  In  1913,  while  visiting  a 
former  schoolmate  in  Oklahoma,  she  met  Mr. 
D.  E.  Ginavan  whom  she  soon  after  married. 
They  made  their  home  in  Oklahoma  until 
Mr.  Ginavan’s  death. 

In  1925  Mrs.  Ginavan  became  home  teacher 
on  the  staff  of  the  Oklahoma  Commission  for 
the  Adult  Blind,  a  position  which  she  held 
until  her  death.  In  1930  she  met  Mr.  Walter 
P.  King,  who  had  recently  lost  his  sight  and 
who  became  one  of  her  pupils  in  braille.  In 
June,  1932,  Mr.  King  and  Mrs.  Ginavan  were 
married. 

Mr.  King  became  interested  in  the  needs 
of  the  blind  and  active  in  their  bdialf.  In 
1933  elected  President  of  the  Okla¬ 

homa  State  Association  for  the  Blind  and 
later  a  member  of  the  State  Commission  for 
the  Adult  Blind.  With  the  co-operation  of 
his  associates  in  these  organizations,  he  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  enactment  by  the 
state  legislature  of  two  pieces  of  much  needed 
legislation  for  the  blind — the  law  providing 
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relief  for  the  needy  blind,  passed  in  1935,  and, 
in  1937,  the  act  which  provides  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  news  and  confectionery  stands  in  state 
and  county  buildings  and  sets  up  a  revolving 
fund  from  which  equipment  for  these  stands 
and  for  similar  stands  in  Federal  buildings 
can  be  financed. 

Both  Mr.  King  and  Mrs.  King  possessed 
personal  qualities  which  endeared  them  to  all 
who  knew  them,  and,  in  addition,  their  far¬ 
sighted  and  unflagging  efforts  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  people  of  Oklahoma  merited  the 
appreciation  of  all  public-spirited  citizens  of 
the  state. 


RETIREMENTS 


LOTTA  S.  RAND 

In  August,  Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand  retired  from 
the  staff  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  to  the  deep  regret  of  all  her  associates. 

Miss  Rand’s  first  connection  with  work  for 
the  blind  was  as  one  of  the  superintendents  of 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 
in  its  earlier  years.  Here  she  engaged  in  in¬ 
dustrial,  social,  and  recreational  work,  as  well 
as  executive  responsibilities.  Following  the 
disastrous  Halifax  explosion  in  1917,  in  which 
the  sight  of  many  persons  was  impaired  or 
destroyed,  she  was  loaned  to  the  American 
Red  Cross  to  study  the  needs  of  these  people 
and  recommend  plans  for  their  future  aid. 
She  later  went  overseas  on  war  service,  also 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Red  Cross. 

In  1923  Miss  Rand  was  called  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  where  she  served  as  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Commission  to  Study  Conditions  Relat¬ 
ing  to  Blind  Persons  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
temporary  commission  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  make  a  report  and  recommendations 
to  the  legislature — recommendations  which 


led  to  the  establishment  of  the  present  State  ] 
Council  for  the  Blind. 

In  1925,  she  joined  the  staff  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  then  almost  an  infant  organization,  and 
her  fourteen  years  of  service  there  included 
varied  duties.  Among  her  first  undertakings 
was  the  compilation  of  a  Directory  of  Ac¬ 
tivities  for  the  Blind,  and  she  was  also 
responsible  for  the  periodic  revisions  of 
this  volume. 

She  was  most  widely  known,  however,  for 
her  activities  in  field  service  which  took  her 
into  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  where 
help  was  needed  for  the  initiation  or  promo¬ 
tion  of  organized  work  for  the  welfare  of 
blind  people. 

In  addition  to  her  specialized  work  in  this 
field.  Miss  Rand  had  wide  contacts  in  gen¬ 
eral  social  work  and  served  as  instructor  in 
various  courses  for  the  professional  training 
of  workers  for  the  blind.  The  good  wishes  of 
her  numerous  friends  go  with  her  in  her 
enjoyment  of  a  well-earned  leisure  after  so 
many  years  of  valuable  service. 

FOREIGN  TEACHER  EXCHANGE 

The  first  exchange  of  teachers  of  the  blind 
between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign 
country  was  made  this  year  when  Miss 
Marjorie  DuMez,  of  the  Michigan  School  for 
the  Blind,  became  a  member  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Birmingham,  England,  and  her  place  at  the 
Michigan  school  was  taken  by  Miss  Stella  M. 
Mawer  of  the  Royal  Institution  staff. 

The  exchange  was  arranged  by  the  English- 
Speaking  Union  to  help  carry  forward  the 
work  which  the  Union  is  doing  in  “drawing 
together  in  the  bond  of  comradeship  the 
English-speaking  people  of  the  world.” 

Both  teachers  expect  to  gain  from  their 
year’s  work  new  ideas  to  take  back  to  their 
respective  schools. 
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Among  the  nation-wide  activities  of  Lions’ 
Clubs  on  behalf  of  the  blind  as  reported  in 
the  August  issue  of  The  Lion  are  these:  “San 
Francisco  is  going  very  quiedy  about  its  work 
among  men  and  women  who  have  lost  their 
sight,  but  who,  through  the  finest  of  surgery, 
arc  being  made  to  see  again.  Fifty  have  al¬ 
ready  been  treated  in  the  club’s  clinic.  The 
other  day  the  San  Francisco  News  devoted  a 
onc<olumn  story  and  a  four<olumn  cut  to  a 
very  delicate  operation  which  is  expected  to 
restore  vision  to  a  woman  who  has  been 
totally  blind  for  years.  These  operations  are 
arranged  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Chaimov  of  the  Club’s 
blind  committee,  but  the  surgeon  who  op¬ 
erates  will  not  permit  the  use  of  his  name.” 

. . .  “Around  one  hundred  dollars  was  raised 
by  the  Salt  Lake  City  Lions  when  they  put  on 
a  donkey  ball  game.  Proceeds  will  go  to  take 
the  blind  on  their  annual  outing,  under  the 
direction  of  the  club’s  blind  member,  Murray 
B.  Allen.”  . .  .  “The  Providence,  R.  I.,  Lions 
donated  five  hundred  dollars  to  aid  a  blind 
man.”  .  .  .  “More  than  1,500  children,  all 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  have  passed 
through  the  eye  clinic  of  the  Chattanooga 
Lions  Club  during  the  past  year.  Four  were 
operated  on  to  restore  their  sight,  5  under¬ 
went  operations  for  crossed  eyes,  and  some 
200  were  treated  for  various  other  defects.” 

. .  .  “Lion  Dr.  Harry  Lyons  of  the  ‘Save  an 
Eye  Committee’  of  the  Erie,  Pa.,  Lions  re¬ 
ports  his  work  for  the  year:  276  pairs  of 
glasses  fitted,  20  pairs  of  glasses  repaired, 
and  64  refractions  made.  Total  cost,  $532.”  . . . 

Board  members  and  executives  of  associa¬ 
tions  for  the  blind  will  undoubtedly  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Manual  for  Board  and  Com¬ 
mittee  Members  which  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Milwaukee  Family  Welfare  Association. 
Compiled  by  the  Association’s  Committee  on 


Interpretation,  the  manual  has  four  chapters: 
Purpose;  Service  to  Families;  Organization; 
and  History  of  the  Agency.  In  the  chapter  on 
Organization,  there  is  a  clearly  written  state¬ 
ment  on  the  role  of  volunteers  in  this  agency. 
The  manual,  which  is  attractively  mimeo¬ 
graphed,  can  be  secured  for  25  cents. 

Mrs.  Sadie  Peterson-Delaney,  librarian  of 
the  Veterans’  Administration  Facility,  Tuske- 
gee,  Ala.,  who  three  years  ago  organized  a 
Library  Department  for  the  Blind  as  well  as 
volunteer  work  for  the  rural  blind,  reports 
that  three  women  are  being  trained  to  assist 
her  in  the  rural  work,  and  at  Tuskegee  Insti¬ 
tute  Mrs.  Peterson-Delaney  has  organized  a 
group  of  Friendship  Leaguers  to  “aid  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  both  groups  more  cheerful.” 

With  marked  enthusiasm,  delegates  to  the 
biennial  convention  of  the  Delta  Gamma  Fra¬ 
ternity  held  at  Colorado  Springs  in  June,  voted 
to  continue  for  another  two  years  their 
nation-wide  volunteer  service  in  work  for  the 
blind.  Mrs.  Louis  Schuessler,  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  was  re-named  chairman  of  the  Fra¬ 
ternity’s  Alumnae  National  Project.  It  was 
decided  that  there  should  be  continued  em¬ 
phasis  on  meeting  local  needs  rather  than  set¬ 
ting  up  one  type  of  work  on  a  nation-wide 
basis.  Mrs.  Schuessler’s  convention  report  re¬ 
vealed  that  a  wide  range  of  activities  had  al¬ 
ready  been  entered  upon  by  the  Delta 
Gammas  in  assistance  to  individual  blind 
men  and  women  as  well  as  to  groups  of 
blind  people.  According  to  Miss  Marguerite 
Winant,  of  New  York,  President,  plans  are 
under  way  for  an  expansion  of  the  fraternity’s 
facilities  so  that  increasingly  effective  work 
may  be  done  by  its  alumnae  groups  in  co¬ 
operation  with  public  and  private  agencies 
for  the  blind. 

MacEnnis  Moore. 
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News  items  from  agencies  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  desired  for  these  pages. 
All  manuscripts  should  be  in  the  Editor's  hands  fou.  weeks  before  the  date  of  publication. 


St.  Lotus  Public  Library. — ^The  Department  for 
the  Blind  of  the  St  Louis  Public  Library  has  recendy 
moved  into  a  new  building  intended  solely  for  the 
use  of  the  blind  as  a  library  and  recreadon  center. 

It  is  the  Henry  L.  Wolfner  Memorial  Library  for 
the  Blind,  located  at  3844  Olive  Street  This  build¬ 
ing  contains  facilides  for  the  housing  of  40,000 
braille  volumes  on  steel  stacks,  with  adequate  light¬ 
ing.  The  library  offices,  and  a  reading  room  has 
been  furnished  for  the  use  of  blind  patrons.  The 
top  floor  of  the  building  will  house  meedng  rooms 
for  organizadons.  These  rooms  are  equipped  with 
radios,  a  braille  typewriter,  pianos,  and  modern 
cooking  equipment 

Piney  Woods  Country  Life  School. — The  School 
which  opened  September  10  is  this  year  entering 
its  tenth  year  of  existence.  .  .  .  Last  spring  two 
girls  finished  the  high  school  course,  and  were  two 
of  the  first  negro  graduates  from  the  School  for 
the  Blind  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind. — An  enclosed 
swimming  pool  is  being  completed  at  the  School, 
and  will  be  ready  for  use  late  in  October.  The  dle- 
lined  pool,  which  measures  twenty-five  by  sixty 
feet  with  graduated  depth,  will  be  enclosed  in  a 
steel  and  brick  building.  A  filtering  and  chlorina- 
don  system  for  processing  the  water  will  also  be  a 
feature  of  the  new  pool. 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. — ^The  1938  Boy 
Scout  Campaign  for  the  sale  of  house  brooms  turned 
in  a  total  of  21,000  orders.  Scouts  arc  paid  ten  cents 
for  each  order  and  this  money  may  only  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  Boy  Scout  equipment  or  for 
fees  at  the  Boy  Scout  Camp.  .  .  .  Thirty  colored 
blind  persons  were  given  a  week’s  vacation  at  a 
camp  on  the  lake  shore.  The  Junior  Committee  of 
the  Society,  which  financed  the  vacadons,  raised 
the  necessary  funds  by  putdng  on  a  dramadc  per¬ 
formance  in  the  early  spring.  ...  A  refreshment 
stand  was  recently  opened  in  the  city  police  head¬ 
quarters.  As  the  main  corridor,  where  the  stand  is 
located,  was  not  wide  enough  to  allow  the  usual 


showcases  with  the  operator  in  place  behind  them,  ! 
the  cases  were  built  against  the  wall.  The  two  ! 
men,  who  operate  the  stand,  serve  from  the  front 
of  the  cases. 

State  Department  of  Social  Security  {Washing¬ 
ton). — Blind  People  At  Work  was  the  theme  of  the  | 
exhibit  shown  by  the  Division  for  the  Blind  at  the 
Western  Washington  Fair  held  in  Puyallup  in 
September.  A  demonstradon  of  weaving,  metal 
work,  pottery  making,  basketry,  and  fibre  furni¬ 
ture  were  featured  in  the  exhibit  Blind  people 
worked  at  the  looms,  the  pottery  benches,  and  the  j- 
work  tables  in  the  booth,  to  demonstrate  their  I 
ability  in  producing  hand-made  ardcles.  In  addi-  1 
don,  the  exhibit  had  a  demonstradon  of  braille 
wridng,  games  for  the  blind,  etc.,  by  one  of  the 
home  teachers.  The  background  of  the  booth  was  I 
composed  of  charts  and  graphs  showing  the  growth  | 
of  the  programs  now  being  operated  on  a  state-  j: 
wide  basis  for  blind  persons  in  Washington.  j 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind. — A  new  field 
worker,  Mrs.  Elsie  C.  Homstead,  has  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  School.  She  was  formerly  a 
children’s  worker  for  Ashland  County,  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  .  .  .  Mr.  Roy  O’Neill  has  been  replaced  by  I 
Mr.  Raymond  E.  Long  as  principal.  Mr.  Long  was  j 
trained  at  the  Plattevillc  State  Teachers  College  and  I 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  the  past  nine  i 
years  has  been  head  of  the  schools  at  Blanchardville, 
Wisconsin.  .  .  .  The  front  driveway  of  the  School 
has  been  paved,  and  it  is  being  wired  for  a  series 
of  boulevard  lights.  A  new  sun  porch  is  also  being  ^ 
constructed  and  all  of  the  buildings  are  being  1 
painted  and  renovated.  This  work  is  being  done  j 
as  part  of  a  WPA  project  I 

Kansas  School  for  the  Blind. — Of  the  eight  seniors  ^ 
who  graduated  last  year,  two  are  enrolled  in  colleges 
for  the  fall  term.  Four  other  former  graduates  arc  j 
also  students  in  various  colleges.  ...  A  “Foods”  j 
class  for  boys  has  been  organized  and  is  proving  j 
popular.  .  .  .  The  following  people  have  been  added  | 
to  the  staff  of  the  School:  Miss  Dorothy  Stoehr,  j 
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Chicago,  Illinois,  who  will  teach  Expression;  Miss 
Bertha  Youngroot,  Osage  City,  Kansas,  who  will 
teach  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades;  and  Mr.  A.  G. 
Williamson,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  who  will  act  as 
Boys’  Supervisor  and  Gym  instructor.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Sharon  Cromeenes,  a  former  pupil  of  the  School, 
stopped  over  to  visit  the  School  en  route  to  his  new 
position  at  the  Montana  School  for  the  Blind.  .  .  . 
Six  new  students  have  enrolled  for  the  fall  term. 
Five  are  in  die  lower  grades,  and  one  is  in 
high  school. 


Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind. — Mr.  Robert  Mar¬ 
shall,  Supervisor  of  Vending  Stands,  Ohio  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  was  in  Toledo  recendy  making 
arrangements  to  set  up  a  news  stand  in  the  new 
Federal  building.  The  Toledo  Society  was  asked  to 
recommend  a  blind  person  to  fill  the  posidon.  .  .  . 
An  order  to  re-cane  136  chairs  was  recently  received 
from  the  Toledo  Woman’s  Club.  This  is  the  largest 
single  order  the  Society  has  ever  received,  and  it  is 
expected  to  keep  the  men  in  the  shop  working 
steadily  for  a  month. 


Oklahoma  Library  Commission. — On  July  18, 
Miss  Sara  Lee  took  charge  of  the  books  for  the 
blind  in  the  library.  She  recently  graduated  from 
the  Library  School  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 


Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind. — Joseph 
Albrecht,  a  Junior  in  the  High  School,  entered  a 
short  story  in  the  American  Magazine  Youth  Forum 
Contest  during  the  last  school  year.  The  Contest 
had  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  entries  from 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  and  Joseph 
was  one  of  the  616  high  school  students  to  receive 
recognition.  .  .  .  Elenor  Friel,  a  Senior  in  the  High 
School  entered  two  contests  during  the  summer.  One 
of  her  entries  resulted  in  her  being  awarded  a  cash 
prize  and  the  other  a  magazine  subscription. 


Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. — Miss  Stella 
Margaret  Mawer  from  Birmingham  Royal  Insdtu- 
tion  for  the  Blind  at  Birmingham,  England,  has 
arrived  at  the  Michigan  School  where  she  will 
act  as  an  exchange  teacher  for  the  school  year  in 
the  English  and  language  department  Miss  Marjorie 
DuMez  of  the  School’s  faculty  sailed  from  New 
York  in  July,  and  will  assume  Miss  Mawer’s  duties 
at  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Arthur  Delamarter  has  replaced  Mr.  Mandigo  on 
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the  suff  and  will  teach  Agriculture  and  Science. . . . 
Miss  Roberta  Griffith  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  recendy  donated  $2,000  to  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind.  This  contribudon 
was  given  as  a  start  for  the  nursery  school  build¬ 
ing  fund. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. — The  Light¬ 
house  Music  School  begins  its  thirty-first  season  this 
year  under  the  dirccdon  of  Miss  Marjorie  Harding, 
Juilliard  graduate  and  first  violist  of  the  New  York 
Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  youngest  stu¬ 
dent,  Elaine  Brown  of  Manhattan,  is  ten  years  of 
age;  the  oldest,  George  Rood  of  the  Bronx,  is  fifty- 
eight.  The  enrollment  during  the  next  few  weeks 
is  expected  to  surpass  last  year’s  total  of  seventy-five 
students.  The  staff  includes  Mr.  Charles  J.  Beetz, 
head  of  the  piano  department,  and  Mr.  Louis  Fur¬ 
man,  teacher  of  organ. 

Industrial  Workshop  for  the  Blind  {California). — 
Blind  Open  House  Week  will  be  held  during  the 
week  beginning  November  28  to  December  3,  in¬ 
clusive.  The  Los  Angeles  City  Council  and  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  are  going  to  pass  a  joint  resolu- 
don  so  declaring  that  week,  which  will  serve  to 
make  it  a  memorable  affair  in  the  history  of  the 
Workshop.  The  week  will  be  taken  up  with  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  programs,  and  conducted  tours 
through  the  insdtudon.  Exhibits  will  be  on  display 
from  several  of  the  local  agencies  for  the  blind,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Braille  Insdtute,  American  Brother¬ 
hood,  State  Library,  and  the  State  Bureau  of 
Rehabilitadon. 

Perkins  Institution. — In  a  quesdonnaire  broad¬ 
cast  on  the  first  of  July,  over  Stadon  WAAB, 
Miss  Douglass  gave  some  interesdng  facts  about 
Perkins  and  its  work.  Miss  Douglass  spent  most 
of  July  visidng  pupils’  homes  throughout  northern 
New  England.  .  .  .  Five  boys  spent  the  summer 
camping  as  the  guests  of  the  Boston  Committee  for 
the  Blind.  Three  went  to  the  Boy  Scout  camp  at 
Antrim,  New  Hampshire,  and  two  went  to  Camp 
Massapoag  at  Dunstable,  Massachusetts.  Several  girls 
attended  Camp  Allen  at  Reeds  Ferry,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  ...  A  Talking  Book  room  has  been  equipped 
with  records  and  reproducer  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
this  new  medium  in  the  School’s  educadonal  pro¬ 
gram.  .  .  .  Fourteen  young  men  and  women  will 
make  up  the  Harvard  Class  for  the  coming  year. 
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The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


The  ever  important  question  of  reading  for 
the  blind  is  discussed  in  “They  Read  by  Hand 
and  Ear”  by  F.  Fraser  Bond  in  Forum  and 
Century  for  July,  1938.  The  question  is  raised: 
Do  blind  individuals  tend  to  read,  not  what 
they  want  to  read,  but  what  is  considered 
uplifting  and  wholesome  ?  No  definite  answer 
to  this  question  is  given,  but  opinions  of 
authorities  on  the  subject  are  presented. 

A  contribution  to  the  interesting  question 
of  hysterical  blindness  is  found  in  “Mrs. 
Miller,  a  Study  of  Psychic  Blindness”  by 
Ellaine  Elmore  in  the  Psychoanalytic  Review 
for  October,  1936.  Family  difficulties  appar¬ 
ently  caused  an  attack  of  blindness  in  the 
woman  here  described,  and  a  cure  was 
effected  by  means  of  psychoanalysis. 

A  new  English  publication.  Children’s 
Dreams:  an  Unexplored  Land  by  Dr.  C.  W. 
Kimmins,  has  attempted  to  record  the  dreams 
of  blind  and  deaf  children  with  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  many  case  histories.  In  1927  an 
earlier  edition  of  this  book  was  published  in 
America.  In  the  new  edition,  however,  all 
the  original  material  has  been  revised,  and 
much  additional  matter  has  been  added. 

The  Rehabilitation  Review  for  November- 
December,  1937  contains  an  article,  “The 
Relation  of  Sheltered  Workshops  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral-State  Rehabilitation  Program”  by  John 
A.  Kratz.  This  article  is  an  address  presented 
at  the  Metropolitan  Conference  on  Employ¬ 
ment  and  Guidance  in  New  York  City  in 
November,  1936.  The  workshop  provides  an 
opportunity  for  employment  for  the  person 
who  must  remain  permanently  under  its 
supervision  and  direction.  It  is  important  that 
good  co-operative  relations  be  maintained 


between  workshops  and  rehabilitation  depart¬ 
ments,  and  there  must  be  a  complete  under¬ 
standing  between  the  two  agencies  as  to 
their  respective  functions  and  responsibilities. 

“Baseball  Game  for  Blind  is  Played  by 
Sound”  is  found  in  Popular  Mechanics  for 
August  1938.  These  unusual  games  were 
played  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind,  Oakland,  California.  A  playground 
ball  is  used  containing  jinglers  which  produce 
sound  when  it  is  rolled,  batted,  or  otherwise 
put  in  motion. 

Causes  of  blindness  among  pupils  in  the 
schools  for  the  blind  are  discussed  in  “Lessons 
Learned  from  a  Blind  School  Survey”  by 
Dr.  Robert  J.  Masters  in  the  Illinois  Medical 
Journal  for  October,  1937.  The  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  and  accurate  records  of  the  causes  of 
blindness  is  mentioned,  and  plans  are  out¬ 
lined  to  improve  this  situation. 

Studies  in  the  Science  of  Society,  presented 
to  Albert  Galloway  Keller  in  celebration  of 
the  completion  of  thirty  years  as  professor  of 
the  science  of  society,  Yale  University,  con¬ 
tains  one  paper  called  “Public  Provision  for 
the  Blind”  by  Charles  T.  Chakerian,  a  student 
of  Professor  Keller’s. 

“Problems  in  Teaching  Speech  to  the 
Blind”  by  Anna  McClain  Sankey  is  found  in 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  for  Febru¬ 
ary,  1938.  Teaching  of  speech  work  must 
begin  in  the  earliest  years  of  a  child’s  life, 
and  the  desired  objective  should  be  speech 
skills  and  the  development  of  personality 
through  speech.  Public  speaking  work  and 
dramatic  art  classes  are  considered  helpful. 


Helga  Lende. 
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A  BLIND  LEADER 


The  Conquest  of  Blindness,  by  H.  Randolph 
Latimer.  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1937. 363  pp.  $3^5. 


“My  faithful  Preceptor — this  blindness, 
Attendeth  God’s  bountiful  kindness. 

He  knoweth  the  why  and  the  wherefore; 
I  know  His  great  mercy  and,  therefore. 
Accept  the  restriction  as  given 
To  lead  me  through  faith  unto  Heaven.” 


Starting  with  the  above  note  of  resignation, 
seemingly  so  incongruous  with  the  tre¬ 
mendous  drive  which  leads  to  his  own  con¬ 
quest  of  blindness,  there  is  revealed  to  the 
reader  a  very  fine  picture  of  the  character  and 
personality  of  the  author  as  those  who  have 
been  privileged  to  know  him  will  recognize. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Latimer  has  given  us  here  the 
keynote  and  solution  to  the  successful  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  individual — that  by  this 
acceptance  of  his  handicap  he  is  made  free 
and  given  power  to  rise  above  it. 

In  “Home  and  Halo”  is  seen  a  particularly 
charming  account  of  the  very  fortunate  little 
lad  in  no  way  repressed  by  the  visual  restric¬ 
tions  of  a  handicapped  child. 

The  section  “Love  and  Loyalty”  furnishes 
an  excellent  background  for  the  autobio¬ 
graphy  and  pays  tribute  to  friends  as  well  as 
family.  It  will  be  entertaining  reading  for 
those  interested  in  genealogy,  but,  as  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  large  portion  of  the  book,  it  is 
hoped  that  those  who  may  not  find  it  so  will 
still  go  on  for  the  later  parts  which  they 
should  not  miss. 

This  book  is  not,  however,  merely  an 
autobiography.  Probably  its  greatest  value  lies 
in  the  long  view  it  affords  of  the  history  of 
work  for  the  blind  over  a  period  of  nearly 
fifty  years.  Like  a  panorama  are  set  before 
the  reader,  in  “Men  and  Measures,”  sketches 


of  prominent  leaders,  both  blind  and  sighted, 
most  of  whom  have  been  known  intimately 
by  the  author,  together  with  the  development 
of  organizations,  different  phases  of  the  work, 
and  the  unfolding  of  a  technique  and  philos¬ 
ophy  in  the  education,  training,  and  place¬ 
ment  of  the  blind,  and  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness.  Throughout  this  is  interwoven,  and 
the  final  portions  of  the  book  are  given  over 
to,  the  author’s  philosophy  with  which  the 
reader  may  or  may  not  agree. 

The  advocate  of  day-school  education  for 
the  blind,  for  instance,  will  doubdess  be 
saddened  to  see  the  little  boy,  who  made 
such  a  fine  adjustment  in  the  public  school 
with  his  sighted  friends,  confined  to  institu¬ 
tion  life  over  so  long  a  period.  He  will 
further  regret  that  the  little  boy  grown,  hav¬ 
ing  found  this  institutional  contact  and  as¬ 
sociation  comparatively  satisfying  and  espe¬ 
cially  enjoyed  its  “ease  and  irresponsibility,” 
not  only  seems  to  have  given  no  effort  to  the 
conquest  of  the  barriers  that  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  blind  child  to  forego  the  type  of 
education  provided  for  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  but  does  not  even  feel  it  is  desirable  to 
do  so. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  field  so  much  as  in 
work  for  the  blind  do  the  workers  in  a 
given  territory  find  themselves  and  their 
viewpoint  so  isolated.  Mr.  Latimer  has  ren¬ 
dered  a  great  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  this  profession  in  that  he  gives  a  co¬ 
ordinated  picture  of  what  has  been  happening 
in  the  “conquest  of  blindness”  in  America 
during  his  lifetime.  No  worker  for  the  blind 
should  fail  to  read  this  book.  It  furnishes  a 
fine  philosophy  for  the  new  worker.  There 
is  a  message  for  the  worker  with  the  very 
young  blind,  for  the  educator,  for  the  social 
worker,  the  placement  worker,  and  him  who 
would  be  a  friend  of  the  blind.  The  value  of 
this  message  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  it  comes  from  one  who  has  himself  been, 
and  consequently  knows  the  viewpoint  of,  a 
blind  child,  a  teacher,  a  social  and  placement 
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worker,  an  executive,  and  a  philosopher,  Mr. 
Latimer  speaks  out  of  his  own  full  and  rich 
life  and  his  very  personal  experiences. 

Harriet  Totman 

PRIZES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

An  anonymous  friend  offers  the  following 
prizes  to  blind  persons  for  the  best  reviews 
of  the  recent  historical  novel  Hatching  the 
American  Eagle  by  Dr.  John  F.  Barnhill. 
The  reviews  are  to  discuss  especially  the  effect 
of  the  book  on  the  reviewer  (a)  as  a  rapidly 
moving,  enjoyable  story,  (b)  as  a  true  and 
interesting  historical  study,  (c)  as  a  lesson  in 
patriotism,  (d)  in  relation  to  worthy  views 
of  General  Washington  and  his  times,  (e)  any 
other  one  point  of  view  chosen  by  the 
reviewer. 

The  review  is  to  be  written  either  in 
braille  or  typewritten,  and  carry  declaration 
that  the  reviewer  is  blind.  The  review  is 
not  to  exceed  1,500  words.  The  first  prize  is 
S50,  the  second  prize  $25,  the  third  prize 
$10.  Fourth  prize  is  fi  each  to  the  fifteen 
reviews  next  in  order  of  merit.  Reviews  are 
to  be  sent  to  The  National  Library  for  the 
Blind,  1126  2ist  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  must  be  in  not  later  than  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1938. 

Hatching  the  American  Eagle  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Margent  Press  and  may  be 
ordered  from  Richard  R.  Smith,  120  East 
39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  price  $2.50, 
or  through  any  book  store.  The  National  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind  will  have  one  braille  copy 
of  the  book  available  to  readers. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  PHRASE- 
BOOKS 

Blindaid,  a  volunteer  organization,  has  just 
completed  a  braille  list  of  French  words  akin 
to  English,  and  a  similar  list  of  German 
words.  A  Spanish  word-list  is  in  preparation. 


MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  publications  have  recendy  f 
been  issued  in  Moon  type:  j 

Per  vol. 

4116-26  British  History,  by  Sir  R.  Rait. 

(Limited  Edition)  1 1  vols . 5f.  6</. 

4133-4  The  End  oj  the  Road,  hy  ]o)\vi 

Buchan.  2  vols . 2r.  6<f. 

4135  The  Innf^eeper  of  Bethlehem, 

by  Coningsby  Dawson . 2s.6d. 

4136  Old  Esther  Dudley,  by  Nath¬ 
aniel  Hawthorne . 2r. 

4137  A  Debt  of  Honour,  by  Richard 

Keverne  . 

4138  Beau  Silence,  by  D.  L.  Murray  y. 

4139  A  Tune  for  a  Trumpet,  by 

George  R.  Preedy . 2s.^d. 

4140  Sir  Judas,  by  R.  Sabatini . y*  W. 

4141  The  Ghost  of  Tronjolly,  by  1 

R.  Sabatini . 2s.gd.  I 

4142-3  The  Two  Drovers,  by  Sir 

Walter  Scott.  2  vols . 2s.gd. 

4144  The  Magic  Shop,  by  H.  G. 

Wells . 2S. 

4145  The  Truth  About  Pyecraft,  by 

H.  G.  Wells . 2J. 

4147-51  Tales  for  Adults  in  Short  Words. 

Wide  Lines,  by  H.  Bradfield. 

First  Series.  Graduated.  In 
Three  Parts.  Parts  1-3.  %d.  per 
part.  Second  Series.  The 
Twins,  One  small  volume. 

IS.  per  part.  Third  Series. 

The  Dancer,  One  small  vol¬ 
ume.  7.S.  per  part. 

41 10-5  The  Beloved  Vagabond,  by 
W.  J.  Locke.  (Limited  Edi¬ 


tion)  6  vols . y.fid,  i 

4127-31  Twelve  Love  Stories  (Grade  1 
II),  by  G.  Frankau.  (Limited  j 
Edition)  5  vols . . y.6d.  | 
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BOOK  NEWS 


MCXDN  ANNUAL  FREE 

]y  The  Directors  of  the  Moon  Society,  a 
Branch  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
5/  224  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  i, 

England,  wish  to  present  free  copies  of  the 
Moon  Christmas  Annual  to  American  and 
English  Moon  readers. 

The  Annual  is  a  book  of  about  eighty 
pages,  containing  short  stories  appropriate  to 
the  Christmas  season. 

■  The  book  will  be  distributed  early  in  De¬ 
cember,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  reader  of 
Moon  who  sends  in  his  name  and  full  address 
to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Names 
and  addresses  should  be  sent  in  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  book  will  be  mailed  direct  as 
soon  as  it  is  ready. 
id. 

W. 
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NEW  MOON  MAGAZINE 

After  January  i,  1939,  two  monthly  maga¬ 
zines  in  Moon  type  will  be  published.  One 
will  be  the  existing  Moon  Magazine  printed 
throughout  in  Grade  II  Moon.  The  other,  to 
be  entitled  The  Light  of  the  Moon,  will  be 
a  new  magazine  containing  short  and  simple 
articles  on  subjects  of  the  day.  The  annual 
subscription  for  the  new  magazine,  which 
will  be  printed  throughout  in  standard  Moon, 
will  be  six  shillings  a  year  post  free,  or  six¬ 
pence  per  copy.  Subscribers  to  the  present 
magazine  will  continue  to  receive  it  unless 
they  write  that  they  wish  to  change;  they  can 
convert  the  remainder  of  their  subscriptions 
to  the  new  magazine  if  they  wish;  or  they  can 
subscribe  to  both. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Jane  M.  Hoey  is  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Assistance  of  the  Social  Security  Board. 

George  Lavos,  M.  A.,  holds  an  appointment  as 
Research  Fellow  in  Guidance  and  Personnel  in 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University. 

Evelyn  C.  McKay  is  Social  Research  Secretary 
for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

MacEnnis  Moore  is  Field  Representative  for 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Helen  E.  Reames,  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  has  been  home  teacher 
for  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  County,  Ohio,  since  1929. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan  is  Secretary  of  the  Eastern 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers. 

Benjamin  Sachs,  M.  D.,  is  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  M.  A.  (Cantab.)  is  a 
member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  supervisor  of  the  WPA  project 
for  the  blind. 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  Professional* 

□  Contributing 

I  wish  to  become  a  □Associate  . 

□  Sustaining  . 

□  Patron  .  . 

□  Life  .  .  . 

.  .  S  2  per  annum 
.  .  10  per  annum 

.  .  25  per  annum  member  of  the  Foun- 

.  .  50  per  annum  dation 

.  .  100  per  annum 

.  .  1000 

paying . 

Name  . 

Business  Address  . 

Residence  Address . 

be  actively  engaged  in 

or  connected  with  work  lor  the  blind. 

J 


APPLIANCES  AND  GAMES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  carries  a  full 
line  of  appliances  and 
games  manufactured  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  England. 

Price  list  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BUND 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 


